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No more than 300 words on the following subject 


WHEN DOES A WRITER NEED AN AGENT? 


DEADLINE MAY 25, 1961 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, 
your story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we will 
submit it to the most appropriate markets on a 
straight 10% commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words ___-$ 3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words.__--_ 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour 5.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sel! your 
literary product.” 


WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y 


AUTHORS 


We have had FORTY YEARS experience in 
We can b books by new and unknown authors. 
elp you publish your book! Send in 
ur typewritten manuscript (25,000 words and 
> for a free reading. You can be sure of 
prompt and courteous attention, and, if published 
under our subsidy plan, your work receive 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printi Your book will be sent to 
national and | newspapers for review; it will 
be catalogued and distributed through book deal- 
ers, and announcements will be sent to the 
author’s personal mailing list. 


YES, WE DO ener POETRY. Our Series, 
Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, numbers over 
500 volumes published over four decades. 


We take pride in our reputation and our many 
years of experience in Book Publishing and our 
excellent list of authors whose works are to be 
found in schools, libraries, and homes all over 
this country and Canada. Write first if you prefer. 


DorrANCE & CompPaANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 


DEPT. A-J Philadelphia 3, 


1715 Walnut St. 


One Hour 7.50 

Stage Plays 10.00 

Books 15.00 

| 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is especially interested just now in obtaining four- 


part serials with good plots and compelling characters who can quickly attract and hold the 
reader's attention. Since such serials must be no longer than 100 pages in length the writer will 
not have much time or room to establish backgrounds per se, but will have to start his action 
on page 1. (Important tip: do not write stories longer or shorter than the required length 
for this market. For example, the magazine likes short stories to be no longer than 20 pages 
in length. The editors will buy a good story, of course, even if it’s 23 pages but increase your 


odds, don’t lessen them. ) 


Effective May 1, William Manners is leaving 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, where he 
has held the position of editorial director since 
1956. The magazine’s offices are in Florida, and 
Manners says his family finds the excessive sum- 
mer heat too much to bear. No new editorial 
director has been announced—this news came in 
just at press time—but continue to send all sub- 
missions to H. S. D. Publications, Inc., 2441 
Beach Court, Palm Beach Shores, Riviera Beach, 
Florida. 


Amazing Stories, which celebrated its 35th 
anniversary with a special issue earlier this spring, 
is seeking good science fiction stories in the 
longer lengths: novelettes (10-15,000 words), 
novels (complete-in-one-issue books should run 
40,000 words), and serials (to be run in two in- 
stallments, with a total wordage of 50-60,000 
words). The magazine reports fast, and pays on 
acceptance. Rates: 1-2c a word. Address Miss 
Cele Goldsmith, editor, Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Company, One Park Avenue, New York, New 
York. 


Redbook wants to vary its publication of light 
novels with the occasional publication of impor- 
tant general novels—previous to their publication 
in both form—and Lilian Kastendike and William 
B. Hart are looking very hard for suitable ma- 
terial. Address them at Redbook magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York, New York. 


Houghton-Mifflin Company’s list is light on 
fiction, it was reported by Samuel Stewart, editor 
of the company’s New York office; and the com- 
pany is anxious to secure novels of all types. The 
emphasis, as always, will be on good plot and 
stand-out characters. Address Samuel Stewart, 
Houghton-Miffin Company, 432 Park Avenue 
South, New York 16, New York. 
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> 


Sol Cohen has resigned as vice-president of 
Hillman Books. His successor is David McDowell, 
formerly of McDowell, Obolensky (now Ivan 
Obolensky, Inc.). There will be a switch away 
from such previously regularly published items as 
mystery novels, westerns, etc., for the time being, 
with emphasis to be put on important books for 
the 50c price category and on strong general 
fiction and non-fiction (both original and _ re- 
print). Address either David McDowell or George 
Sentman, Hillman Books, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York. 


Western Printing and Lithographing Company 
has announced a new publishing division to be 
called The Racine Press, to publish books in 
hardcover and paperback format. The Press will 
not ordinarily do mysteries, westerns, or science 
fiction; but if the editors find a book in any of 
these fields which really impresses them, they'll 
publish it. Definite plans have not as yet been 
announced, but book prices on the paperback 
end will range from 35c to 50c to 95c and higher. 
More word on both hardcover and paperback 
plans later. In the meantime, address queries, out- 
lines, and manuscripts to Frank Taylor, Allan 
Barnard, or Marc Jaffe, Western Printing and 
Lithographing Company, 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


Argosy raised its price to 50c a copy and put 
greater emphasis on a slick format with its Jan- 
uary, 1961, issue. It also put greater emphasis 
on important name contributors, but the editors 
are still on the look-out for top-grade material in 
fiction and non-fiction regardless of name. Ad- 
dress articles and article queries to Dick Adler 
and fiction to Bruce Cassiday, Popular Publica- 
tions, Inc., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Last-Minute 
Market Tipe 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons has sufficient fiction for its 
fall and spring lists, but the editors there are very 
actively seeking non-fiction books on all themes. 
Address outlines and manuscripts to Howard 
Cady or Peter Israel at the company’s offices, 
210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Analog Science Fact and Fiction is currently 
heavily inventoried on stories in the longer 
lengths, but can use stories 2-10,000 words in 
length. Address John W. Campbell, editor, Street 
and Smith Publications, Inc., 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. On the other 
hand, The Magazine of Fantasy & Science Fiction 
is looking for stories in the longer lengths. Address 
Robert P. Mills, Mercury Publications, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, New York. 


Nina Dorrance has left Macfadden Publications, 
where she was editor of True Story for many 
years. She is currently away on a trip, and will an- 
nounce her future plans upon her return. The new 
editor of the magazine is Ben Merson; address him 
at Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 

1825 College Ave., 


Power, Scripture Press, 


Wheaton, IIl., a Sunday School take-home paper 
is appearing in two editions, beginning with the 


July quarter. Formerly a publication slanted pri- 
marily to teens, it now has editions for both teens 
and adults. This means they are buying 50% 
more material than in past years. Emphasis is on 
real-life material with a definite evangelical flavor. 
Both adult and teen fiction are now needed. For 
full details on this market, writers interested in 
the evangelical market should write and ask for 
booklet “Tips to the Writer.” Address James R. 
Adair, Editor at the above address. 


Suburbia Today, 60 E. 56 St., New York 22, 
Marion Lowndes, Editor currently needs the fol- 
lowing material: 1. Short items originating in the 
suburbs—curious funny or informative—for the 
news column, “Getting Around.” Stories can be 
very brief, about 100 words. $10 on acceptance. 
2. Features by name writers—such as “If I Went 
Round the World Again,” by Ilha Chase. 3. Car- 
toons—at least 15 are used per issue. 4. Personality 
features such as “Face to Face with Nichols and 
May,” “I Ask Myself’ by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
5. Provocative pieces on subjects of suburban 
interest—“Lets Stop Slamming Our Kids.” 6. 
Service pieces—“How Are Your African Violets?” 
7. Photographic essays occasionally. 


Straight, Hamilton Ave. at 8100, Cincinnati, 31, 
Ohio wants immediately, articles about famous 
Christians; problems of teen agers; special oc- 
casions features, 1000 to 1200 words. 

(Continued to page 6) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 


$15 appraisal fee. 


PUBLICATION EDITING 


1961 WRITER’S SPRING SWEEPSTAKES ! ! 


for non-professionals only 


PLAYS-BOOKS-NOVELETTES-SHORTS-POETRY 
$ $ Submit as many entries as you Like $ $ 


CATEGORY 
BEST Book (Fiction, Non-Fiction, Poetry). Word limit 60,000 words. 


BEST Play (Television, Radio Stage). 1/2 hour time limit. $10 appraisal fee. 
BEST Novelette. Word limit 35,000 words. $10 appraisal fee. 

BEST Short Story. Word limit 5,000 words. $5 appraisal fee. 

BEST Article—includes Essay. Word limit $5,000 words. Appraisal fee $5. 


CONTEST IS OPEN to all writers who avail themselves of literary evaluation at regular fees between 
March 1, contest opening date, and June 10, contest deadline, and who designate so on entry envelope. 

Manuscripts will be read, evaluated, and criticized. All submissions will be judged on originality, expres- 
sion of thought, and demonstrated writing ability. All manuscripts must be unpublished originals, typed, or 
plainly written, and contain a stamped, return envelope and will be returned after June 10. Winners will be 
announced in this space shortly thereafter. Mark your envelopes WRITER’S SWEEPSTAKES CONTEST. 

EDITING — REVISION — CRITICISM — GHOSTWRITING — WRITING INSTRUCTION 


PRIZE 


MARKETING AT 10% 


Here ore a few recent sales of this 


Hi Way, Contest Magazine, et al. 


agency: Confidential, Whi 
Health, Popular Mechanics, Cavalcade, Sir Knight, Adam, 


r, Jock & Jill, House Beautiful, Life & 


Jester, , Success Unlimited, Family Slants, 


mission. basis. 


APPRAISAL FEES: Listed above. Office Consultation by appointment only, $5 per hour—$3.50 per half 
hour. Query letters written $1. Reading fee refunded in event of a sale. We handle reprint rights on com- 


DONALD W. LEWIS 


Literary Consultant 
Plaze 3-4130 


Barberton, Ohio 
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| 
$100 $100 
$ 75 $ 75 
$ 50 $ 50 
$ 25 $ 25 
$ 25 $ 25 
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Series Nets $1800 


“Your encouragement and assistance 
have enabled me to keep up a steady flow 
of stories and features appearing in Texas 
leading newspapers and in magazines all 
over the nation. My most recent sale was 
a series amounti to over $1, 800.00. 
} ie te is one of greotest of ail pro- 


Lucille Anderson, Trinity, Tex. 


ma Don’t Have to be a “Genius” to 


Be A Writer 


Free Offer Shows How You Learn 
to Write for Magazines, TV, and 
Special Journals 


Now, it’s easier than you may imagine to learn 
at home how to use the professional devices and 
techniques that editors look for. Adam Aretz of 
Tarentum, Pa., sold two articles for $225 before 
completing the course... The first story by H. F. 
Wenderoth of Atlantic ‘City sold for $240... 
Graham Doar’s story in The Post was also sold to 
CBS Radio and NBC-TV. 

Furthermore, editors agree: Opportunities for 
new writers are greater than ever, and you don’t 
have to have a big name or be a genius to make 
good money writing. 

Learn from Successful Writers 

Palmer’s unique method of training has ——— 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find 
the most direct road to recognition and profit—in 
not just one field of writing, but in all: Fiction and 
articles for magazines, TV, and specialized publica- 
tions—all at one low cost. Palmer is accredited, en- 
dorsed by famous authors and hundreds of success- 
ful graduates. You receive individual coaching by 
professional writers who give helpful, detailed in- 
struction showing how to write me fr material. 


Free Offer Shows How 

Learn, without cost or obligation, how Palmer 
home study training may help you as a writer. 
Send today for free typical lesson package and 
40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” If you have a sincere desire to make 
good money writing, this may be the biggest 
opportunity in your career. Send now before you 


forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-51 
SS The Art Hollywood 28, Calif. . . . Since 1917 
of Writing MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD TODAY 


Seloble 
Palmer Institute of 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-51 


Stories 
ez FREE Holywood 28, Calif. 


4 mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
explaining how you help new writers get 
steed ond experienced writers increase their income. 


Miss ) 
Address 
City — 
State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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PERSONAL TRAINING 


can help You become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


For more than thirty-five years, our organization has 
trained writers for success in all types of creative 
—- We can help you, too, for this is our only 
job. 


When you enroll with The Simplified Training 
Course, you get the personal help of Mr. Raffelock, 
one of the nation’s outstanding instructors, teacher of 
such well-known writers as Tom Duncan, Josephina 
Niggli, Phyllis Whitney, Al P. Nelson, Jean Lee La- 
tham, and many others. 


Compare with other courses! Note how much actual 
personal help we give you, the fact that our instruc- 
tors are at the school (not scores of miles away), the 
confidence you gain in knowing that this is the oldest 
school for home-study writers in America and that it 
is widely known for its integrity, dependability, and 
consistently effective professional training. 


Our new course, PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING, is the result of successful training of hundreds 
of writers. It is the only truly modern course based 
on the soundest principles of psychology and up-to- 
date teaching methods. Why settle for anything less 
when you can get this stimulating, interesting, and 
sales-bringing training for as little or for less than 
most of the old-style courses? 


FREE 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation, your free book- 


let, “The Way Past the Editor,” showing me how to 
learn to write stories, articles, TV plays, and other 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


Last-Minute 


(Continued from page 4) 


Crosier Family Monthly, Onamia, Minn. needs 
articles on Catholic personalities, social problems, 
current events and family life. 


Sports Afield, 959 8th Ave., New York 19 is a 
good market for the writer who studies this maga- 
zine every month. They like useful how-to or 
where-to articles rather than the mere recounting 
of a succesful fishing or hunting trip. These 
articles should be aproximately 2500 words long 
and must be backed up by fully captioned photos. 
Shorter material is also bought with a strong 
how-to flavor. Other areas considered are natural 
history, conservation, fiction and humor. Top- 
notch photos are increasingly important to your 
chances of selling to Sports Afield. In black-and- 
white, they prefer to see 8x10 glossy prints; in 
color, 2%x2% transparencies. In addition to the 
monthly magazine, Sports Afield publishes Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Gun, Boatbuilding and Boating an- 
nuals which include all-new material. These yearly 
publications use black-and-white photos only. All 
material sent should include a self-addressed re- 
turn envelope and sufficient return postage. Ad- 
dress Manuscripts to Ted Kesting at the above 
address. Rates upon the value of the material 
purchased, but are always consistent with the 
highest in the outdoor field, and payment is made 
on acceptance. 


Ingenue, Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17 needs controversial articles 
and emotion-packed articles about teen-life and 
stories of rising teen celebrities. Good rates with 
payment on acceptance. 

Topper, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
David Zentner, Editor, is a new Playboy-type 
men’s magazine, appealing to sophisticated young 
men. $100 and up minimum for fiction and 
articles; satire, humor, profiles, personality pieces, 
music, food; with bite and wit, are needed. 


Golf Digest Magazine, P.O. Box 550, Evanston, 
Ill., wants authoritative golf instruction; features, 
personalities pertaining to golf; humor, etc., to 
1500 words. Minimum payment is 10c a word on 
acceptance. Address John P. May, Managing 
Editor. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind., editors have been 
insisting on fiction of “high literary quality” to 
match the impressive changes in layout and edi- 
torial content in their nationally distributed week- 
ly magazine. But they are not getting enough. 
“We're still getting truckloads of religious 
schmaltz and saccharin piety, sticky stories with 
even stickier morals and messages,” they complain. 
“We pay on the basis of quality as well as word 
count—a good, well-written short-short will more 
often than not be purchased for more than a medi- 
ocre short story three times as long.” Though 
searching for quality, Ave Maria (Notre Dame, 
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salable scripts. 
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Ind.) still holds the lead in quantity: They publish 
more -fiction than any other magazine in the 
Catholic press. 
Snowy Egret, Southland Press, Shorter Apts., Box 
701, Rome, Ga., is short of prose (Biographies, 
fiction, essays, etc.) and poetry related to natural 
history. Address Humphrey A. Olsen, Editor. 

General Press Service, 1821 Stephen St., Ridge- 
wood 27, N. Y. is in need of well-written human- 
interest features dealing with subjects of interest 
to readers of weekly newspapers in the northeast- 
ern part of the United States. Lively pieces are 
needed for a quite literate audience with a knowl- 
edge of human problems and a sense of humor. 
Manuscripts should average about 750 words in 
length. No fiction, no pics, no cartoons. Payment 
for outstanding work is on acceptance, “Maybe” 
manuscripts must pass the publication test. Rates 
vary widely, depending sometimes on the mate- 
rials, sometimes on the publications in which it is 
placed. Manuscripts must be accompanied by 
sufficient stamps and a self-addressed envelope. 
A. Kulik, Managing Editor. 
State Magazine Section, The Sunday Gazette-Mail 
Charleston, W. Va. is usually a market for West 
Virginia history, but right now their files are 
full. “We're not saying no to historical pieces,” 
says Harold C. Gadd, Editor. “but the current 
flood of Civil War historians has forced us to be 
‘picky.”” Although free lance material must be 
about West Virginia or West Virginians, material 
about West Virginians who are doing unusual or 
outstanding jobs wherever they may be in the 
world, is welcome. “Approval of a query does not 
obligate us to publish the manuscript when it is 
received if it does not come up to our standards. 
In such cases, we usually try to work with the 
contributor to help him make the sale. If it is 
apparent he cannot properly develop his idea for 
us, we will offer to buy his idea and let our own 
staffers develop it.” 

CORRECTIONS for the March Poetry Market 
List: Redbook no longer uses 4-6 line verses as 
back-of-the-book fillers. Trump and Western Trail- 
er Life—mail returns “Not At Address Given.” 
Everywoman’s Family Circle is no longer in the 
market for verse since discontinuing “A Time for 
Rhyme” columns. Saturday Evening Post is, until 
further notice, suspending the buying of poetry 
and light verse for use in the back of the maga- 
zine. Sonnet Sequences now edited by Henry 
Picola, 966 E. 25th St., Paterson 3, N. J. Suspend- 
ed publication: Wings, Olivant, Media, Capper’s 
Weekly. 


CHARLES CARSON 
Book Specialist 
Criticism—Editing—Ghost Writing 
Free details on request. 

Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 
writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 


Michigan, who has good reason to know— 
because, as he says: 


“For about 7 year I have been entering contests with 
regularity and persistence . I knew that I needed to 
learn how to write in a professional manner . .. By 
using the methods and techniques reco by The 


New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my —— career—a prize worth about $8,000. 

“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 

“I have totalled up my sales since I have been working 
with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 
amounting to $1,458.23. 
“I have just had an acceptance of the —— a 
story you criticized for me a short time ago. 
Weekly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes iL a | 
Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say e an, that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales ie enjoyed is a direct result of my 
work in the N.Y.S. course. Among the many helpful 


points that my instructor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow a story line. I am en- 
closing a story that was begun as a part of the course. 


I sold it shortly after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
at Publishing Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 
We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable pase ay for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you a to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


- SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
T 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

819, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
tion your FREE booklet WRITING 
YING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 


Dept. 
Send me, at no obli 

TOR A WELL-PAY 

Sample Material. 


| Address | 

No pera will call). | 
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WHY NOT AIM HIGH? 


Make your stories stand out! Shoot first for publication 
sales, and then for those BIGGER Movie and TV sales! 
Get the right kind of writing help—from my real know- 
how earned through years inside major oe film 
studios. Added yeors of helping writers others on 
all types of stories, novels, scripts, screen treatments. 
Life stories ghosted of stars and colorful persons. 


GHOST-WRITING REVISION EDITING CRITICISM 


Get my most beneficial criticism, $5 any length to 6000 
words. Further details upon request. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 


1287 S. Plymouth Blvd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal articles, a 
column, news features. Men and women of all ages are 
selling in their spare time. Why not you? Let us show you 
what editors want and how we train you for this work. Learn 
how to “write to sell.’ Send todoy for free illustrated folio 
and Mr. Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Sell that Short Story or TV Script! 


Every year many writers miss publication of their short story 
or production of their TV script by not having an agent, or 
by not having a satisfactory one. AWLS is familiar with all 
the morkets for every type of short story, and when you 
send us your TV script, you will avoid filling out release 
forms with every submission or finding potential markets that 
won't even read your material. Get the details today from 
the best known name in literary representation, contact: 


AUSTIN WAHL LITERARY SERVICE 
21 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Ask for our FREE, DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER ? 


blished, promoted, distributed 
noted 


by 
a successful, reli company r 
og service. a Subjects Invited . . . fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, etc. 

Write for our free, illustrated 40-page booklet, ‘To 
the Author in Search of a Publisher.” Packed with 
actical, proven ideas, it shows you, step-by-step, 
(ow your manuscript can be transformed into a 
beautiful volume. rite to: 

VANTAGE PRESS, inc. 


Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, 28 


for prompt, 


LETTER 
OF THE MONTH 


GERTRUDE McDANIEL 
Ramona, Calif. 

I am a writer because it is important to me to 
be a part of the greatest of human achievements, 
that of compiling experiences in a co-operative pool 
of knowledge. Life is molded and enriched by the 
experiences of people. The accomplishments of 
ages are gifts from those who use language. Such 
gifts—arts, sciences, inventions, discoveries, amuse- 
ments—offer opportunity for a rich life. 

I do not want to spend one short mortal life- 
time imprisoned in a small area bounded by bar- 
riers of touch and sight. I am a writer because 
words are weapons or instruments available for 
those willing to use them and interested in an ex- 
panding horizon made possible by language. 

There are many writers, and if I never write 
the world will not miss my words. But writing is 
a talent that is mine, and however small and negli- 
gible it may appear to others, it is MY wedge to 
place in some crevice of communications and there- 
by enlarge my own opporunities of a rich and ex- 
pansive life. 


Ist PRIZE 


Do You REALLY Work 
at Writing? 


If so... then WHY pay $5 to $25 per script for 
a reading? | offer my complete manuscript service 
to you, including final typing, all corrections re- 
quired, a preliminary blue-pencil criticism, sug- 
gested revisions, etc., all for the low cost of $15 
per month. This one charge covers the handling 
of ALL manuscripts (including books, plays and 
poetry) you might complete during any month. 
When you submit to me, | analyze the script com- 
pletely, return it to you with any suggestions, 
criticisms and blue-pencil changes, then retype it 
professionally after your final approval and re- 
work. Salable scripts will be marketed immediate- 
ly at 10%. There are no additional fees of any 
kind. Send $15.00 along with your first script 
and enjoy personal assistance with ALL of your 
work. Rates on other services, ghosting, plotting, 
etc., available on request. Please enclose return 
postage at all times. You are under no obligation 
to continue this service after the first month. If 
you should not be fully satisfied with the services 
| offer at a rate often less than $1.00 per script, 
you may decline to renew at any time. 


FREDERICK A. RABORG, JR. 


1809 Cornell Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 
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WHY 
| AM 
...... A WRITER 


I want as much of the world for my share as I 
am able to collect. No environment, no limit of 
actual experiences, no advance of age can limit 
me by either mental or geographical peripheries 
as long as I am a writer. I am a writer because I 
am selfish. I am concerned with the investment of 
my personal ability, amassing accrued and com- 
pounded interest through effort and practice, by 
stirring the grooves of my brain to activity which 
keeps me interested in every tomorrow. 

No game is enjoyable unless the player wins a 
fair number of times. When I win the game of 
writing, by being published, I enjoy the fact of suc- 
cess, and thrive in the esteem of friends and 

I am a writer because, without creativity, life 
becomes static, humdrum, boring. Writing is a 
creative accomplishment, a slice in the world of 
human achievement. 


JOHN DEWITT MCKEE 
Socorro, New Mexico 
Why am I a writer? Certainly it is not because of 

the money I make at it. A master plumber makes 

more in an hour than I cleared last year from 
writing. Certainly it is not for the illusory prestige 
that comes and goes faster than the season, though 

I will not deny after better than twenty years of it, 

the sight of my by-line still excites me. Certainly it 

is not because I have any particular message to 

impart to an otherwise benighted readership. I 

have written on hundreds of subjects in essays, 

articles, fiction and poetry, and in none of these 
forms have I ever considered myself a propagandist 
for a way of life or a social, political, or aesthetic 
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system. 
Yet I do write; I am a writer. Why? If I told 

you that I am a writer because I cannot help 

myself, I would sound pretentious; and yet, after 


Est. 1948 


Beth Kramer 
AUTHORS’ AGENT 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


Now reading MSS. from unpublished 
authors, in all fields, for placement 
with all markets. Your inquiry 
solicited and appreciated. 
Write today. 

No reading fee - moderate rates 
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all this time, I would be telling the truth. I know 
writing to be, on the whole, one of the loneliest, 
least rewarding, most frustrating, indeed, almost 
frightening jobs there is. If I could find anything 
alse that would give me the same satisfaction, 
the same challenge, the same fighting chance to 
discover and make an order out of the chaos that is 
my world, I would jump at it. 

For this chance it seems to me, is ultimately what 
drives a man to write. Indeed it may be the tap- 
root of all creative activity. Suzanne Langer once 
said that the artist’s job—and she was using the 
word “artist” in the generic sense—is to objectify 
the subjective in him and and to make subjective, 
to assimilate and use, the objective world around 
him. And that just about tells the story. 

To do those two things, a writer has to be at 
once a critic and a creator. He has to examine, to 
report, to evaluate. He has to build, out of an ap- 
parently unrelated mass of material—all the ma- 


(Continued to page 21) 


Why Not Make Money 


While Learning to Write? 


With my unique system, you practice writing and 
profit at the same time. No longer spend 
dreary months just practicing. With my new method, 
the editors decide how you are doing . . . with their 
verdicts often rendered in checks. There is no guess- 
work with my tested coaching. You can start in the 
“grammar school’ of writing, and end up—if you so 
desire—with an “advanced” education. You pay as 
you progress—from month to month. 


Don’t get me wrong. A great deal of study and prac- 
tice are necessary. There is no way out of that. But 
if you already have a great deal of practice behind 
you, my approach to professional writing could be 
exactly what you need to tip the scales in your favor. 
In the beginning, writing can be a real chore. Be- 
cause | am so aware of that, | have planned my pro- 
gram so that there can be both financial and editorial 
recognition along the way . . . to make the going 
easier for you. Why not ask for further information 
as to what | can accomplish for you. There is no ob- 
ligation. Please mail coupon below. By return mail | 
will explain what my writing program is all about— 
my clients will testify as to how well it works. For 
what you get, my fee is the most modest in the field. 
pe | $5.00 can start you on the road to Writing for 
rofit. 


Send no money now! First, write for the facts... 
then decide. 


BENSON BARRETT—7464 N. Clark St., Dept. 219-E 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


Barrett, Dept. 219-E 
Clark St., 


Chicago 26, 


Benson 

Please send me the free facts on Write for 
your 


| NAME 
ADDRESS 
| CITY ZONE____STATE_ | 
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Perhaps it’s never occurred to you, but you get the value of 271 years of experience in 
analyzing and marketing material when you submit a script to SMLA. No, the firm hasn’t been 
around that long—but that’s the total of years of experience of SMLA’s staff-editors and executives. 


It’s experience which pays off for you, too: in more knowledgable handling of your material. 
The thorough experience of SM and staff is a chief reason for the firm’s reputation for fair and 
intelligent dealing with authors and editors, and for its year after year record as one of the top 
sellers of material in the country. SMLA, incidentally, makes over 6,000 sales yearly for its clients. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
PLEASE NOTE THAT WE HAVE BEEN REQUIRED BY RISING COSTS TO 
INCREASE OUR RATES TO THE NEW TERMS LISTED BELOW. THIS IS 
OUR FIRST RATE INCREASE IN OVER TEN YEARS. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two 
weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script for scripts up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional 
thousands. $35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; 
$10 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 
for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. 
These are our full and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind 
whatever. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 
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what 0 happening to the 


Short Story 


by MARGARET SHIPLEY 


If you will put your ear to the ground you may 
hear a rumor to the effect that things have changed 
in the short fiction field during the last few years. 
People who write and people who read are saying 
that things are looking up. Remember when Col- 
lier’s folded and everybody wailed that the short 
story was dead? When the short-short suddenly 
disappeared from This Week? When The Atlantic 
Monthly and Harper’s published one or two fiction 
pieces out of an entire table of contents? 

Well, maybe the come-back isn’t complete, but 
it’s under way. Story Magazine is on the stands 
again, with its “unforgettable short stories of 
today.” The Best American Short Stories of 1960, 
in its forty-fifth year and just off the press, lists a 
range of publication sources from The Saturday 
Evening Post to The Partisan Review, including 
Esquire, Mademoiselle, The New Yorker and At- 
lantic Monthly, among others. The number of 
literary quarterlies and “little” magazines publish- 
ed is greater than ever before. The “slick” fiction- 
carrying magazines are circulating bigger than ever. 

All of this means that writers are selling. If you 
are a writer who is not selling, perhaps it’s time to 
take a look at exactly where you stand. What sub- 
jects are you choosing to write about? How are you 
handling them? What is your attitude toward the 
literary market place? Where do you fit into the 
scale of commercial-slick to top literary quality? 

What then, is the magic combination? you ask, 
watching your independence float out of the 


Mrs. Shipley is the author of the novel THE 
SOUND OF THE SUN (Doubleday, 1958) and a 
volume of poetry THE ROOT AND THE LEAF 
(American Weave Press, 1950) and many poems in 
current periodicals. The short story is a medium 
she has watched closely for many years. Her clear- 
cut observations in this article may help you define 
your own work. 
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window. Must I write to formula? Can’t I use 
original ideas of my own? Indeed you can, this is 
what magazines want—originality. To use a simile 
expressed by Bill Barrett, author of six novels and 
the recently published collection The Edge of 
Things, and well-known fiction workshop leader 
at the Writers Conference in the Rocky Moun- 
tains: think of yourself as a member of an 
orchestra—you play your own instrument, but 
you follow the music directed by the conductor. 
The novelist, on the other hand, Barrett points 
out, is like a soloist who hires his own concert 
hall—he must depend on the favorable reaction of 
his audience for his bread and butter. As a writer 
for the magazines, you take no financial risk and 
you receive your pay, regardless of reader reaction. 
For this, you lose your right as soloist. Within the 
limits of the score your are playing, however—and 
this is where stories are made or broken—you can 
be versatile and imaginative in your own right, 
whether you are a flutist or a violinist or whatever. 

From where I sit, speaking of readers’ tastes, 
there seems to be one word that fills the bill: 
They want Life. Not Life way up there on a 
pedestal, but life down on the ground, in the yard, 
in the house, in the office, in the street, in the 
minds of young men and women—especially young 
married men and women, if you're trying for the 
women’s magazines. 

Your story will want to state the problem in their 
own terms, and suggest an answer. For instance, a 
young wife feels estranged from her husband, 
finds the key to his love by resurrecting the cook- 
book his mother used when he was a little boy. 
Trite? Commonplace? Stated in one sentence, yes. 
But in your story such a theme can take on new 
interest and color. 

Henry James once said it is idle to speak of the 
significance of art, for art confers significance upon 
life. You, as the writer, may confer significance 
upon life. You, as the writer, may confer signi- 
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ficance upon anything in life that is meangful to 
you. Any subject is grist for the short story mill, 
depending on how you handle it. Did you read that 
story (“Free Dust”) by Elizabeth Enright in a re- 
cent Ladies Home Journal about the do-it-yourself 
husband who built a coffin for himself in the base- 
ment, then decided he wanted his ashes scattered? 
What a morbid subject! The writer did it with wit, 
humor and perception—and I, along with several 
million other readers, enjoyed it. 

Look at your story as an expanded poem, on the 
one hand, and a distilled novel on the other. As 
a poem it will have an immediacy, and urgency, 
created by economical writing, swift, sharp charact- 
erization, fast movement, sudden conclusion. As a 
novel, it can telescope time. 

As a poem, your story will have a distinct tone. 
It will be witty, thoughtful, serious or gay, de- 
pending on the mood appropriate to the theme, 
and it will leave an impression with your reader— 
an overtone—not stated in so many words but 
created by the sum of your words. 

At the same time, your story can have the scope 
and depth of a novel by implication. What you 
refer to as having happened in the past (there 
being no time to narrate this background) can give 
your story depth in time and theme. What you 
leave to the reader’s imagination after you have 
written your last word, can extend your story into 
the vast future, giving the dimensions of a novel. 

So much for where you stand in handling your 
theme—halfway between the song and the epic. If 
you have read many books on the technique of the 
short story (and there are plenty of good ones) you 
have probably wondered where you stand in regard 
to quality. Should you write for The Atlantic 
Monthly, for instance, or Woman’s Day? Is one 
market more to be desired than another? Must you 
throw out Art altogether for the popular market? 

A workshop leader at a recent writers’ confer- 
ence said on this point: never try to slant your 
story toward any specific magazine. Always write 
the best story you can. Whatever you bring to your 
writing in the way of technique and literary quality 
is all to the good. You will recognize where your 
story belongs. 

Let’s not kid ourselves about the popular market. 
In general, its quality is high. The occasional badly 
written story is there for only one reason, or I 
am underestimating the editors. It’s there because 
nothing better was available and they had to print 
something! Top quality writers are scarce. and top 
quality is what the magazines want. 

When The Ladies Home Journal publishes such 
a story as “The Blue Eyes” by Isak Dinesen, you 
know the magazine is interested in good writing, to 
say the least. The Saturday Evening Post, with a 
story like “Forever Voyage,” is announcing to the 
quality writer that the door is open. There is no 
such thing as “writing down” to the slicks. People 
everywhere want and appreciate good writing, 
whether they know it or not. 

This is not to say that you won’t give careful 
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consideration to the subject and theme of your 
story when you choose its market. It might pay you 
to analyze what’s going on. Out of a random ten 
stories I read in The Saturday Evening Post, eight 
were boy-get-girl, one was what I call a love story 
(an imaginative treatment of a serious love theme) , 
and one was a young career conflict. Out of eight 
Ladies Home Journal stories, five were boy-gets- 
girl, two were family conflicts, one was a love story. 

Red Book seemed more versatile. Out of eight 
stories, two were boy-gets-girl, three were family, 
and three were what I call problem stories (deal- 
ing seriously with mature philosophical ideas, such 
as science vs. faith, etc.) McCall’s came up with six 
boy-gets-girl stories out of nine, two family conflicts, 
one problem story. 

Light romance takes first place, obviously. Maybe 
you can give an original twist to this time-honored 
theme. Did you know that more and more story 
sales are going to writers on the other side of the 
Atlantic ocean because they seem to have a fresh 
approach? 

Your feelings about editors and the literary scene 
in general are important to your attitude as a 
writer. How do you regard this “reader” who likes 
light love in large doses, domestic problems in 
small doses, touch of true love, a dash of modern 
career stuff, and philosophy in moderation? The 
editors have him figured out. Do you? 

Let’s call him Mr. X. Perhaps you see him as 
Simon Legree, cracking his whip over your type- 
writer-hunched shoulders, demanding that he 
wants his story like this, not like that. You may 
find yourself thinking, “What does he know about 
writing—he’s only a reader!” 

Perhaps you see a regiment of editors in cahoots 
with Mr. X, bowing to his every wish, formulating 
an entire code of writing from his smallest whim. 
You seem to be alone in the face of a vast conspir- 
acy of silence. 

Actually, Mr. X is dying of hunger and thirst, 
Pity this busy monster! He has to have meat and 
drink served up on a printed page in order to live. 
What kind of food he needs depends on who he is, 
but food he must have. The editors also are in a 
desperate situation. They know what Mr. X needs. 
Their livelihood depends on getting it to him. 
They all—editors and readers alike—look to you, 
the story writer, to deliver the goods. It’s no use 
giving them pickles when they want to be com- 
forted with apples. 

The next time your writing friends moan 
“There’s no market any more for short fiction!” tell 
them things are looking up. Tell them there is a 
market—a wide open one—for good short stories, 
and that there is no market for bad ones. Show 
them the list of eighty American and Canadian 
magazines publishing short stories which appears 
in the back pages of The Best American Short 
Stories 1960. And watch the markets listed in this 
magazine. 

It is a hungry market, looking for good writers. 
It’s looking for you. 
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What is QUALITY fiction? 


by GeorcE H. FREITAG 


There was a time when the so called Quality 
writer had a variety of places to send his story, but 
I wish I knew why a writer of one kind of story 
is incapable of writing an equally successful story 
in another classification. I have had the best kind 
of good luck, for instance, with The Atlantic 
Monthly. I have always been able to sell them 
stories. One time when I was taken suddenly ill 
and was unable to do any work for a time, the 
editors of The Atlantic sent me a check for $100. 
And when they have had to reject a story that for 
one reason or another did not suit them they have 
always been warm hearted about it and talked 
sometimes at great length about the parts of the 
rejected story they liked. 

Quality fiction differs from Slick fiction probably 
in the view point taken by the author and in the 
point of view the author wishes towards the end 
of his story to impose upon the reader. I have had 
stories come to me out of the so called thin air 
that I was able, even before I wrote them, to class- 
ify in my head. I could say This is going to be a 
story for The Atlantic, or This is one for The 
Saturday Evening Post. In all the years I have been 
writing I have sent the Saturday Evening Post 
three stories. I have never felt impelled to write 
for them. Their stories have never called out to 
me. It is a matter of personal behavior, taste, call 
it what you will. My short stories come to me 
through a series of giving and taking away. I am 
never presented with a full fledged idea. 

I suppose you could say I have never been pre- 
sented with a Saturday Evening Post idea, al- 
though, as I said, I have sent them three stories. 
Why do I send my stories to markets other than 
The Post when The Post pays much more for in- 
stance than The Atlantic? I send a story to the 
market that in my opinion is the most likely to 
accept. I do not see any sense in trying ten or fif- 
teen markets when your own judgment tells you 
rather accurately where the story might sell. 


How Does Quality Fiction Differ from Slick Fiction? 

Quality fiction perhaps more than slick fiction 
is a good deal more personal. I would venture to 
say that Quality fiction, while not always quality 
in the sense that it is good writing, is more a 
section out of a writer’s life, more an honest re- 
porting of an encounter of the intellect than a 
Slick story. On the other hand I am here reminded 
of the great stories of Somerset Maugham. Many 
of his stories appeared in Cosmopolitan or at least 
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in the kind of magazine for example that Cosmo- 
politan represents and they are all well done. Mr. 
Maugham once said that some of his stories were 
just simply written. There was nothing noteworthy 
in their manner of having been conceived, it was 
a process of the mind, an obvious setting out to 
turn out a story. Sherwood Anderson wrote an al- 
together different kind of story, a warmer, more 
awkward, more blundering, less calculated kind of 
story. Therefore could we look at the Slick story 
and say of it that it is more precise, more tailored 
to order than a Quality story? A Quality story is 
more than a story. It was more than a story before 
it was written. It remains more than a story after 
it is written, and if it is lucky enough to find the 
printed page it continues to remain more than a 
story. It is a story with a kind of conviction behind 
it. Sherwood Anderson during the days when he 
was starting to write his stories was fretting over 
the coming of the machine age. In Beyond Desire 
and Horses and Men Sherwood Anderson talks of 
the age of the machine, the fact that men were 
coming to be slaves to the machine and women 
were wanting to vote. Sherwood Anderson wanted 
to go back to the old days. Somerset Maugham, 
on the other hand, did not have any such opinion, 
any such conviction. He was busy dealing with 
human beings in a different way, as in Of Human 
Bondage. Would this appraisal infer that Sherwood 
Anderson was a Quality story writer and Somerset 
Maugham a Slick story writer? In the sense that 
each writer wrote not only differently but from 
different approaches it cannot be denied that one 
of them dealt a little more obviously with the 
“personal” side of life. It seems to me that of all 
the so called Quality writing I have been able to 
read in my lifetime as a writer, I would say that 
an introverted writer writes the Quality-type story 
and the extroverted writer writes the Slick-type 
story. A few sincere writers, without trying to, have 
been able to sell both kinds. Ray Bradbury is 
able to sell a story to The Saturday Evening Post 
on Tuesday and a story to Mademoiselle or Har- 
on Wednesday. 

I once sold a story called ‘““The Red Sleigh” to 
Colliers for $500 which an agent I then had sent 
back to me saying the story was too precious and 
arty and might sell to a “little” or College Quar- 
terly for $10 or so. I have sold stories to The Atlan- 
tic that Story Magazine rejected. Many years ago 
I wrote a story which I sent to Hugh Kahler of 
Ladies Home Journal. I had been selling to The 
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Atlantjc and The American and The Mercury. 
Mr. Kahler was so excited over the story that he 
asked me to come and visit him. 

The Magazine paid my way from Canton, Ohio, 
to Philadelphia, Pa., and paid my hotel and food 
bill while I was there, and paid me for the time I 
lost from my job in Canton, Ohio, and I talked 
about writing and about my own aspirations, and 
Mr. Kahler told me how much he thought of my 
work and would I please send him everything I 
wrote and I went home in a couple days and sat 
down to the typewriter and wrote one story after 
another and sent him everything I wrote but I 
have never been able to sell that magazine a story 
in all those years. But I think I proved that I 
cannot write a story for Mr. Kahler by design; it 
has to come out of me through pretending to my- 
self that I am all along writing a story for The 
Atlantic that gets too long for The Atlantic, there- 
fore it is sent to Mr. Kahler. 

I have always had the notion that writing a story 
was pretty much an act of faith. For one thing it 
is less difficult to tell someone the plot of a Slick 
paper story than it is the plot of a Quality story. 
If you tell an avid reader of Cosmopolitan for in- 
stance the plot of a Quality story he will frown and 
wonder what was left out. Then if you tell a reader 
of The Atlantic or Harper’s the plot of a Cosmo- 
politan story he will frown and say the story is 
contrived and maybe even a little stiff. 


A Good Story is a Good Story 

These are all for and against both kinds of 
stories. There are more ways to teach writing to 
those who aspire to write for The Slicks. But now 
comes to hand a strange kind of happening. There 
is less a growing tendency in all good fiction today 
of having almost no classification. It is getting so a 
good story is a good story, and where it eventually 
appears is just up to where the author sends it. 
In fact I know a young writer in Chico, California, 
who writes the so called Confession story and has 
sold to this market upon numerous occasions. Her 
work has the stamp of quality on it, her characteri- 
zations are out of a top drawer and her approaches 
are original and spontaneous. She looks at life 
through a solid writer’s eyes and, more than that, 
she is selling in the classification where, for the 
time being, she feels most at home! This is the 
manner in which it seems to me a sincere writer 
eventually reaches his place or finds his level of 
expression. He writes, for instance, the best kind 
of story of which he is capable. He does not bother 
at that time to place on it any sort of label, any 
stamp of classification; it is simply and honestly a 
short story of so many words fastened together in 
an enjoyable and fascinating style. 

He sends the story out, he gets it back, he sends 
it out. He gets a letter from an editor, he writes 
to the editor to thank him for the letter, he moves 
about in his routine way, working at a job, getting 
up in the morning and meeting people and being 
close to what is taking place in the world writing 
his stories on the side, in his spare time. Let the 
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stories be what they will. They might come out as 
a little sketch, they might come out as a novel but 
if they come out in the writer’s own way they will 
soon classify themselves. The writer won’t have to 
classify his own stories. 

It is all in the way a writer is ‘made up” inside. 

And there is hardly a writing school in the coun- 
try who would dare change that. A writing school, 
as such, can teach the sincere student all the ways 
to write a story but a writing school, on the other 
hand, has no power at all over how a writer is 
chemicalized inside, and how this is, has to do with 
the writer’s temperament and point of view. 

That is why, when I started out to think of 
myself as a kind of writer, I did not worry very 
much about what KIND of story I would do. I 
always felt that if I sold a story at all I would be 
just lucky to do that and not care what it was. I 
have always written a good deal of stories about 
my mother and father but this is because upon 
thinking back on my life and consequently upon 
incidents to write of, I have chanced to write about 
beliefs that excite me or dreams that choke me with 
nostalgia. I am what I guess would be known as a 
rememberer. I like to think back. I am not yet a 
very old man. But I like to think in reverse. 

There is no set pattern to writing. If there was 
a pattern I would never have sold a single story. 
As it is I have not sold too many: fifty in twenty 
years of writing. I used to go to the typewriter 
every day at a specified time. It is a good thing to 
do. But I don’t do it any more. I just go when I 
feel impelled which is every day. I see a dog wait- 
ing for its master. I see a master waiting for his 
dog. I like to see happenings that do not entirely 
exist. like to take a happening that has not quite 
matured in real life and make it mature in my 
mind and on paper. I think that whether I write 
Quality stories or Slick stories should be the small- 
est kind of worry; the really worthwhile worry 
should be whether I can remain true to myself. 
The other day Harper's sent back five or six stories 
of mine. This, in part, was what was said: “Your 
work is so personal, and tries to get its effects with 
such small light strokes, that you must have found 
out already that not everyone will feel them the 
way you intended.” 

And I think that in summing up, here is the 
crux of the difference between Quality and Slick 
writing. A slick story does not necessarily remain 
in a somewhat evtroverted state but it is neverthe- 
less an extrovert kind of thing. A Quality story is 
an introvert writing. I am therefore an introvert. 
It is a good idea to know what you are. 

It is a better idea to write the sort of story that 
impells you. Assuming of course that you are 
familiar with our language and can tell some kind 
of a tale, I would say that understanding something 
of yourself is the next important ingredient . . . 
and that and being a sufferer while you are in the 
processes of writing and then being able immedi- 
ately to shut your suffering off and send the story 
out in the most businesslike way you can. 
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Can YOU break into Television? 


by MIRIAM GILBERT 


In response to my query about the opportunities 
that existed in television for writers in general, and 
writers in particular, Ross Donaldson, Director of 
Script Services of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, told us “A number of myths have grown 
about the market for television material. One is 
that an absolutely unlimited script market exists. 
This is a result of confusing the bigness of tele- 
vision with what actual opportunities exist. Actu- 
ally, there are still only 7 days in the week and a 
limited number of network programming hours in 
each of them. This alone would limit numbers of 
scripts which can be done on any network.” 

Is the situation as bleak as Mr. Donaldson seems 
to suggest? After all, television has produced Rod 
Serling and Paddy Chayefsky, to name but two 
writers who have achieved a good part of their 
fame through television. 

The fact is that a good many series programs 
are produced by outside companies, many of whom 
do employ free-lance writers. 

How then does the free-lance writer get in touch 
with these open sources of sale? Philip Bernstein, 
Assistant Director, Press Information, at the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, focusses attention 
upon the aspects of the television situation, as 
far as new writers are concerned. At present, ABC 
does not produce any dramatic or comedy series, 
but Mr. Bernstein says, “Were we to produce our 
own series, as we have at times in the past, we 
would not consider script material submitted 
directly by writers to ABC. The major reason for 
this policy is that experience has shown that the 
level of professionalism required is generally too 
high to be attained by persons unfamiliar with the 
demands of the medium. Another consideration has 
been the tremendous volume of such unsolicited 
material of sub-professional quality which we con- 
tinually receive.” 

Here we run into an old problem that new 
writers create. You can't submit second-rate scripts 
and expect first-rate consideration. 


Miriam Gilbert has been an editor for several 
New York publishers and is now a literary agent 
and author. Her specialty is writing for the chil- 
dren’s book field: ELI WHITNEY: MASTER 
CRAFTSMAN, I WISH I WERE A GIRAFFE 
and JANE ADAMS: WORLD NEIGHBOR. A 
new children’s biography will be published this 
fall, HENRY FORD: AUTO PIONEER. She is 
now preparing a series of Science Hobby books for 
C. §. Hammond Co., which is scheduled for fall 
publication. 
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Mr. Bernstein feels the answer is for the writer 
to “avail himself of the services of one of many 
literary agents active in the field. There are many 
such reputable agents in New York and Los 
Angeles. Many new writers tend to shy away from 
them, apparently feeling their fees are too high 
for the services they render. This belief has little 
basis in fact. Because the agent is experienced in 
the requirement of television writing and in the 
needs of the current market, he is able to help a 
promising writer get his material into salable form. 
Conversely, he is also in a position to discourage 
the newcomer whose ambition exceeds his talent, 
and save him much disappointment and fruitless 
effort.” 

Mr. Bernstein concluded, “Because the agent is 
familiar with the television market, he is able to 
direct the writer's material to the particular pro- 
gram, producer, script department, etc. most likely 
to be interested in it. Consequently, because we 
know that the agent does perform these functions, 
we do consider material by new writers if it is 
submitted to us by a recognized agent. We do not 
consider such materia] if submitted directly to us 
by the writer.” 

While words like these might sound like music 
to an agent’s ears, I would like to say that even 
agents who handle TV scripts, run into problems 
because the requirements of a television series, or a 
single script, are highly specialized, and most net- 
works or producers want the author to be easily 
accessible. 

Ross Donaldson of NBC felt strongly that many 


writers had been misled on this score. There is a 


prevailing misconception, he said, “that a writer 
with talent and good ideas can sell to television 
without living in or close to the production centers 
of New York and California. Unlike a magazine 
editor who can accept a story from any point of the 
compass and edit it for publication, we have not 
found it possible to work at a distance from the 
writer. The fact that this is true is a tribute to the 
importance of the writer’s contribution.” 

The question arises why should this be so, and 
is it unfair? The fact is that so many people and 
so much money—and so many revisions—are invol- 
ved in most TV productions that an author should 
be on hand, for his own sake, to authorize script 
changes. Leading Broadway dramatists rewrite up 
till opening night and sometimes long after the 
premiere performance so it is certainly understand- 
able why a one-night stand TV play demands close 
author contact. 

One of the difficulties that Mr. Donaldson has 
encountered is that “there is apparently a general 
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misunderstanding of the kind of material a net- 
work or producer can buy which leads me to the 
conclusion that people who want to write for tele- 
vision don’t look at it. Even a casual persual of 
a television guide would indicate the number of 
episodic series which are on the air and the rela- 
tively few anthology programs. In the former, 
stories must be designed not only within the frame- 
work of the program’s category (western or comedy 
for example) but for the particular continuing 
characters who are featured. Yet the producers of 
a situation comedy are deluged with western action 
stories and the studios who have never produced 
an anthology—in which a different story is used 
each week—find such submissions crowding their 
desks.” 


Here is a partial list of agents, who handle TV 
scripts. Some charge initial reading fees; others do 
not. Send a letter of query first. 

American Literary Exchange 
325 E. 53rd St. 

New York 22 

Authors’ & Publishers’ Service 
24-25 77th Street 

Jackson Heights 70, New York 
Curtis Brown, Ltd. 

575 Madison Avenue 

New York 22 

Shirley Burke Agency 

35 West 53rd St. 

New York 19 

Carl Cowl 

516 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36 


Does this mean there is no chance at all for the 
new writer to break into television? Emphatically, 
no. Does this mean that all doors are locked unless 
you gain entrance through an agent’s keyhole? No, 
CBS television accepts free lance scripts, if they are 
accompanied by a release sheet, which is obtainable 
from CBS, and producers looking for fresh talent 
will occasionally alert writers’ publications and 
publicity sources about program needs. 

But Mr. Donaldson pleads for more writing un- 
derstanding. “The sooner a writer understands the 
conditions under which television is produced,” he 
says, “the highly specialized working rules of the 
different productions, their limitations and goals, 
the quicker he will be able to make a contribution 
to the medium and discover that their is op- 
portunity.” 

Ann Elmo 
545 Fifth Ave. 
New York 17 
Frieda Fishbein 
353 West 57th St. 
New York 19 
Lucile Gulliver 
157 Newbury St. 
Boston 16, Mass. 
Kurt Hellmer 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 
Herb Jaffe Associates 
11 E. 55th St. 
New York 22 
Scott Meredith Literary Agency 
580 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36 


MULTIPLE SALES FROM YOUR PHOTOS 


by CLARENCE W. Kocu 


Unlike manuscripts, photos can be sold not 
once but many times. And you can sell duplicate 
photos to other editors with the full consent and 
encouragement of the editors to whom you've al- 
ready sold original prints. Photo agents constantly 
resell photos; so why can’t you? Editors won't 
object so long as you do not sell the same photo to 
a competing magazine. 

Probably the biggest resale market for photos is 
to the publishers of house organs. They have no 
competition from other publishers since their cir- 
culation is usually limited to employees, or, at 
least, to individuals on a carefully selected mailing 
list. They don’t care, then, how many times you've 
sold a picture before. In fact, they rather like the 
idea because it means another plug for the product 
they represent. And since you can find a house 
organ for practically any product on the market. 
you have an unlimited field for selling photos again 
and again. 
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Let’s take a specific example to illustrate the 
point. Suppose that in a new office, you take a close- 
up shot showing a modern desk which has on it a 
typewriter, a new-style telephone or an intercom 
system, a desk-type pen set, and a desk lamp. Also 
showing in the picture is a section of the cork tile 
floor. (To spice the picture up a bit, and to give 
it human interest, include a pretty secretary in the 
scene.) If each of the six or seven items in the 
photo is clearly visible and recognizable, you can 
sell a picture to the house organ of each manu- 
facturer whose product is pictured. The caption 
for each photo, of course, will be changed slightly 
to emphasize the specific product of the house 
organ to which you are submitting the photo. If 
it’s the house organ of the manufacturer of the 
desk, mention in the caption how many of the 
manufacturer’s desks the office has, or any other 
bits of pertinent information you think would be 
of interest regarding the desk. In another photo, 
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play up the typewriter in your caption, and send 
that one to the house organ of the company 
manufacturing the typewriter. In another, the desk 
lamp. Do this with each of the items. 

In the example given, I don’t mean, of course, 
that you should take just one shot and call it quits. 
Look around the office and you will see many other 
shots for many other markets. But I do mean that 
duplicate photos from a single shot can be sold 
several times. 

If one particular item in the picture is too small 
to be seen clearly, have just that portion of the 
negative enlarged to 8 by 10 to show the product 
clearly. 

Although most house organs prefer photos show- 
ing their products, many, however, do have sections 
in their magazines devoted to home workshop 
ideas, gardening, cooking, outdoor sports, hobbies, 
and travel. No reason why you couldn’t sell the 
same photos on any of these topics to, say, a house 
organ of a cheese campany and also to a house 
organ of a shoe corporation. 

Usually, though, these subjects would require a 
script plus a few photos for photos for illustra- 
tion. It is doubtful if just photos with captions 
would put your message across. But even here, keep 
your script as brief as possible; most house organs 
prefer a lot of short-subject material and use few 
or no feature articles. 

If you want the most complete list of house 
organs, and the only one ever published to my 
knowledge get a copy of the Gebbies Press House 
Magazine Directory. This is a fairly expensive item, 
costing about $15 or $20, but it covers in detail 
more than 4,000 house organs, and one or two sales 
will pay for the book. If you'd like to look over a 
copy to get an idea as to what kinds of photos the 
house organs use, your public library quite prob- 
ably has a copy. 

Another good source for multiple photo sales is 
the juvenile religious magazines. The preference 
here is for good human interest photos, preferably 
children or animals, or the combination. No reason 
why you couldn’t sell a photo to a Catholic maga- 
zine and also to a Protestant magazine. Or to the 
publications of different denominations of the 
Protestant religion, which don’t compete with 
each other. But don’t sell the same picture to more 
than one Catholic magazine. 

You can also sell to a smaller magazine, photos 
which you have previously sold to one of the 
slicks, or to one of the popular mazagines, provided 
you get written permission from the editor to 
whom you made the first sale. Tell the editor what 
you want to do, describe the picture or pictures you 
wish to recall, in what issue, and on what page of 
his magazine the photos were reproduced. Also 
tell him the name of the magazine you want to 
resell ‘to. It’s almost a certainty he'll give you his 
permission. I have yet to receive a refusal on such 
a request. 

You can also sell duplicate prints to the subject 
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or subjects who appear in the picture. But sell, 
don’t give them away. Prints cost money, and if 
you do a lot of shooting, your giving away photos 
will cut drastically into your profits. You may find 
you'll never have to suggest to the subject that 
photos are available. Chances are he'll ask if he 
can get copies. Then tell your subject, “Yes, I’m 
sure I can let you have any photos you want at my 
cost.” That will give him the impression you are 
actually doing him a personal favor in going out 
of your way to see to it he gets prints at the same 
price you pay for them. Of course your “cost,” 
when you figure in your time, is about twice the 
amount you actually pay for a print. If it costs you 
a dollar, charge two dollars. Your subject will be 
more than happy to get photos at such a nominal 
price. 

In our original example of the office shot, you 
could probably sell one print to the secretary in 
the picture, and one to the office manager or to 
the busines. These additional sales amount up over 
a year’s time and should be more than ample to 
cover all your expenditures for freelancing. 

Let me illustrate how profitable this can be. 
About three years ago I learned of a local in- 
dividual who designed and built a gadget to hold 
and to spread mortar evenly in laying concrete 
blocks. I made several photos of him showing his 
mortar spreader in use. Popular Science bought 
the photos. After publication came many inquiries 
from readers wanting to buy mortar spreaders. 

The owner decided to market them to hardware 
stores. Since the spreader was too large to dis- 
play on counters, I suggested a poster to which was 
attached an 8 by 10 photo of his mortar spreader. 
The man was so pleased with the suggestion that 
he gave me an initial order for 75 glossies, and 
later reordered 75 more. 

You'll find that most of the subjects in your 
pictures will want copies. In fact, in total sales— 
not, however, in dollar volume—over the past ten 
years, I’ve sold more prints to individuals than to 
editors. So don’t overlook this lucrative branch of 
your freelancing. 

Is there ever a time when it is unwise or un- 
ethical to resell photos to either individuals or to 
other editors? Yes, when photos are made on 
assignment. I feel, then, that the entire photo out- 
put is the exclusive property of the editor assigning 
the job even though the photographer retains the 
negatives. If a subject wants prints from a job 
taken on assignment, I tell him they are not my 
property and suggest to him that he write the 
editor. 

But if you, like many of us, shoot a lot on specu- 
lation, don’t sell one print to an editor and then 
close the book on that photo. In all probability, 
with a little research, you can find other markets— 
perhaps four, five, six, or more—to which you can 
sell duplicate prints. So take full advantage of these 
multiple sales (and multiple profits) from your 
photos. 
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by BARBARA CORCORAN 


There are certain elements of good story-telling 
that are common to all forms of writing. The differ- 
ences lie in the manner of telling, rather than in 
the basic structure. And the differences in manner, 
of course, are determined by the requirements of 
the medium, Since the short story is, obviously, 
short, it must use a heightened and tightened tech- 
nique as compared to the novel. It must select 
and simplify; it must have one major incident in- 
stead of a whole complex development of inci- 
dents. 

By the same token, the television play, at least 
in the thirty and sixty-minute lengths, must have 
an economy that the longer motion picture or 
stage play need not have. For a half hour script 
you will have probably some forty five pages. But 
some of the space on these pages is devoted to 
matters other than dialogue. Suppose, for example, 
you were wrting a television thriller called “Mac- 
beth,” for a live show, A portion of one of your 
pages might look like this: 


MEDIUM SHOT OF LADY MACBETH AS SHE 
REACTS TO 


NEWS OF DUNCAN’S VISIT. 


CLOSE SHOT OF LADY MACBETH 


Let me say here, parenthetically that you need 
not normally be much concerned with indicating 
shots, for that is a job for which you are neither 
equipped not paid; but sometimes, as in the Close 
Shot indicated above, you are, so to speak, italiciz- 
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HOW-TO in TV 


ing a speech when you indicate to the director that 
you think it is sufficiently important or emotional 
for a close up. (And, by the way, if you are frugal, 
you may indicate a close shot with a simple CU.) 

Let us assume that you have decided to write 
your “Macbeth” for a filmed show. In a film there 
is a new scene each time the background changes 
or other characters are involved. Each scene is set 
up, as follows: 


DAY. INTERIOR. LADY MACBETH. 
INSIDE CASTLE. 

LADY MACBETH ENTERS, LOOKING 
THOUGHTFUL. 


LADY MACBETH: The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance 
of Duncan 
Under my battlements. 


LADY MACBETH: The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance 
of Duncan. 

Under my battlements. 


LADY MACBETH (cont.) : Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, 
unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown 
to the toe top-full 
Of direct cruelty. 


LADY MACBETH (cont.) : Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, 
unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown 
to the toe top-full 
Of direct cruelty. 

And so on. There are minor differences in the 
way different writers set up a script, but funda- 
mentally that is it. In the live format, the visual 
directions are on one side of the page and the 
“audio” on the other, that is, the dialogue. In a 
filmed show, there is not the division down the 
center of the page, and stage directions, so to speak 
are in caps, and set forth as above. These three 
important things in each new scence of a filmed 
show are whether action takes place in day or 
night, interior or exterior ,and which members of 
the cast will be involved. Usually in an opening 
scene you will say ESTABLISHING SHOT, which 
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means that the camera pulls back for a long shot 
of the entire scene, since that is the first time that 
the audience has seen it. The establishing shot 
saves the author the trouble of having some char- 
acter say, “Well, here we are, folks, in the best 
parlour of the Macbeths’ weekend castle.” They 
can see it’s a castle, and if they have read their 
program they know that that grim-looking in- 
dividual is Lady Mac, and if she is played by a 
competent acrtess, they will note that she seems 
to be at home. However, if you forget to put in 
ESTABLISHING SHOT, don’t worry about it. It’s 
really the director’s headache anyway. As we have 
said before in these columns, the only real con- 
cern that the author need have in regard to shots 
is to suggest a particular shot that has some bearing 
on plot or character. If Aunt Matilda raises her 
eyebrows ever so slightly when Herman says he 
has never known the combination of the safe from 
which the family jewels have just been stolen, then 
you might do well to indicate a CLOSEUP of 
Auntie or at least a TWO SHOT of Auntie and 
Herman at this point. In other words, think of the 
camera as an aid in telling your story effectively. 
If you have had any experience or training in 
writing for the theatre, you are several jumps ahead 
in this game. If you have not, it would profit you 
to read a good book on playwriting because many 
of the devices are the same, or similar. In television, 
especially live television where the sets are limited, 


the audience is very close to the action, and much © 


can be indicated without dialogue. When possible, 
let a character do something significant, rather than 
say it. If an actor pauses every time he passes a 
mirror, sneaks a quick glance at his reflection, and 
furtively smooths down his hair, we know that he 
is probably vain and that he doesn’t want other 
people to know it. If, on the other hand, he stands 
there, chest out, gazing at himself with undisguised 
pleasure, we may assume that he is convinced that 
he is a pretty great guy and that everyone else 
in his right mind agrees with him. The first one is 
probably the head bookkeeper in an establishment 
where he has worked for forty years (he'll get a 
small gold key, 10-karat, when he retires, and a 
chicken patty dinner) , and the second one is prob- 
ably a local politician who has been in office for 
some time (he'll get a large gold key, plated, when 
he moves on from local to state office, and a chicken 
patty dinner, stag). These are cliché characters, 
of course: you will naturally come up with some- 
thing more subtle. However, don’t be too subtle. 
Moments come and go in television like the speed 
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of summer lightning. If you think of an interesting 
piece of business or prop that might not be im- 
mediately self-explanatory, use it more than once. 
If they don’t get it the first time, maybe they will 
the fifth. How many time did Captain Queeg rattle 
those steel balls? 

If, as we suggested, you study playwriting tech- 
nique, bear in mind all the time that the half hour 
TV play (your best bet to sell) is to the full- 
length play as the short story is to the novel. You 
will have to simplify, condense, speed up, build on 
more skeletal lines. You will not want a sub-plot, 
as a play does. There isn’t time for it. You will not 
be able to use a plot that is dependent on much 
intricate detail. Your characters will not be so 
fully developed. Paint them with the broad strokes 
of a Dickens, rather than the subtleties of a Henry 
James. Or, to stick to our own medium, with the 
effective brush of a Paddy Chayevsky. 

Learn handy little tricks like foreshadowing, or 
pointing, or planting, as it is also called . If Mal- 
colm is going to run away from home in the last 
act, give us some indication early in the play that 
although he seems to be a model boy, he actually 
yearns for the open road. Do not make the plant so 
obvious that you tip your mitt, however, Just 
sketch it in, lightly, planting works on the same 
basis as the much-talked-of subliminal advertising. 
You set up little suggestions, little guide-posts, in 
your viewer's mind, so that when the action finally 
takes place, he is prepared for it. He does not con- 
sciously expect Malcolm to run away, but uncon- 
sciously he is ready for it, so he is not surprised or 
incredulous. He will not say, “That kid would 
never do it, not the way he loves Mom’s cookies.” 
The viewer will know that no matter how much 
Malcolm may love those oatmeal cookies, he loves 
freedom more. Or the little blonde he met in 
California. Or something. 

For examples of this kind of thing, watch one 
of the old timers like “Lassie”. Since this a show 
primarily for kids the plot devices are more ob- 
vious, the signposts more clearly visible, than they 
would be in an adult show. Lassie, usually aided by 
Timmie but sometimes in spite of him, always 
performs some kind of heroic or extremely helpful 
act. Before the show has been under way more than 
a few minutes, you will be able to figure out what 
that nature of the act will be, because it will be 
carefully planted. The plot will unfold in the 
direction of that climactic moment as straight- 
forwardly as a line drive over the fence. 

The little developments of plot will take place 
within the framework of the characters. Timmie 
will always do the right and brave thing, even if 
it involves disobedience. You may think an oc- 
casional hiding would be in order but you are 
wrong, Right and Timmie are synonymous, and 
they always triumph. Mom too has a way of doing 
what she has been expressly told not to do, but 
only in the best interests of her son and husband. 
Unlike Timmie, she usually turns out to have been 
wrong, but Timmie, Dad and the audience forgive 
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her, because after all, she’s only Mom, and we all 
know what Moms are like. Dad is always cool and 
competent and very quick-thinking, but his prob- 
lem usually is that he is not in complete com- 
mand of the necessary information. That's because 
Timmie and Mom are always crossing him up. Or 
there’s the party line problem, or he’s seeing a 
man about a horse, or some such fathgr-business. 
He will come to the rescue shortly after Lassie and 
Timmie have got things under control. No one 
will ever be anything but sweet and kind and lov- 
ing to each other, except that Timmie sometimes 
scolds Lassie, in order that there can be an effective 
scene later when it turns out that Lassie knew what 
she was about all along. You may be one of those 
who turn up their noses at “Lassie,” but if you 
are, all I have to say to you is, you or I should 
write a series that lasts so long. 

If you read the rather depressing articles in the 
New Yorker on David Susskind of Talent Asso- 
ciates, you know that the prospects of much ori- 
ginal drama on television in the near future are 
very slim. The tried-and-true series, the westerns 
and the private eyes, have it. This does not mean 
that there will be no new series but it does mean 
that the new ones will follow cosely in the footsteps 
of the old sure-fire rating-winners. This situation 
will probably not last forever. Motion pictures too 
went through a long, dull period when no one 
dared to cut from the formula. But in time the 
audience itself will demand better quality, and 
then the men of taste and originality, like Suss- 
kind, will come into their own. Meanwhile you 
can cut your teeth on the formula stuff that now 
fills your screen. There is much you can learn from 
it, as long as you don’t fall into the trap of thinking 
that this is all there is or ever can be. 

Choose a series which buys free lance, and which 
seems to you to be something you could write for. 
Study it intensely, learn its formula, get to know its 
sustaining characters, its background, its running 
gags, everything. Then try your hand at a script. 

As we have told you in earlier articles, if you 
have been already published in any field, send your 
credits to the porducer or story editor and ask 
for a release form. Then submit your script and 
pray. If you are a complete new-comer in the writ- 
ing busines, you will need an agent. There are 
many good ones, many honest and hard-working 
ones, in both Hollywood and New York. There 
are few who will spare the time to read the work 
of tyros, however, so you will have to do a selling 
job. Get a list of reputable agents from the Screen 
Writers Guild in Hollywood, and go down the 
Isit. Either a letter of inquiry in advance, or a 
brief covering letter should state your case as per- 
suasively, as BRIEFLY, as possible. Be professional, 
be business-like, be tidy, and cultivate the prover- 
bial patience of Job. There are many, many 
reasons why scripts are rejected which have nothing 
at all to do with their quality. If you honestly be- 
lieve your material is good, give it all the loving 
care and attention that it’s in you to give. 
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LETTER CONTEST 


(Continued from page 9) 


terial that bombards his senses, all the memory of 
the race, all that he finds deep in the dark and 
dangerous reaches of his own psyche—a structure 
that makes artistic and philosophic sense. 

I write then to try to make sense of my world. 
My world—that is important, for no writer can 
start anywhere but with himself. If what I write 
pleases other people, I am pleased. If it pleases 
an editor or publisher enough so that he buys what 
I write, I am delighted. For I do not delude myself 
that I write for no one but myself. Writing is 
always a conversation, never, if it is any good, a 
monologue. But I use writing primarily as a vehicle 
of discovery, and anything that accrues from it be- 
sides is gravy. 

Finally, one more thing keeps me writing. Almost 
inexplicably, considering what I have written 
here, I find writing truly one of the most enjoy- 
able things I know how to do. 


GRACE MYERS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The little humorous or pathetic events of this 
life tug at my heart; the grand sweep of terrible 
or thrilling major espisodes cause me to think on 
the transitory, insignificant or wonderfully heroic 
nature of man. Out of this unending pagaent, 
present and past, I try to bring for my own sake 
some order and meaning. With whatever measure 
of success I meet, I am impelled to try to com- 
municate the wonder, grandeur, pathos and baffling 
mystery of life to my fellow man. I never quite 
succeed, yet I can never cease to try. That is why 
I am a writer. 


3rd PRIZE 


ROBERT D. WENDEL 


4th PRIZE 
Bay Village, Ohio 


5th PRIZE GLENN FARWELL 
Luray, Virginia 
We're sorry space does not permit us to print all 
the winning letters or mention the many hundreds of 
fine, sincere letters you have sent. Thank you for 
letting us get to know you. You are making it pos- 
sible for A&J to serve you better. 


Beginning in June 
a Series on 

“IF | WERE STARTING 

TO WRITE TODAY” 


as told by 


Margaret Cousins, Richard Gehman, Norman 
M., Lobsenz, Frank L. Harvey 


Fourth 
ST. DAVIDS CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


St. Davids, Pa. — August 6-11 
Workshops - Lectures - Individual Counseling 
Write to: Rev. Charles A. Waugaman, Director 


1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Thirteenth Annual — June 7, 8, 9 
aa National Writers’ Week. Daily workshop lead- 
ers: Pa 


uline Bloom, short story; David Taylor, novel; 
Earl Crooker, drama; and others for poetry, TV, 
juveniles, and non-fiction. All events at new Sheraton 
Hotel. Write today for program to: 

ESTHER L. LIPSHUTZ, Registrar 
P. O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Fourteenth 


Christian Writers & Editors’ Conference 


Green Lake, Wisconsin — JULY 1-8 
Special Feature: PHOTOGRAPHY WORKSHOP 
Five-week Extension School — July 8 to August 12 
Academic credit from the University of Redlands 
Write to: DR. BEN BROWNE, Director 
1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Morehead Writers’ Workshop 


10th Annual August 7-19 Two Weeks 


STAFF: Robert Francis, James Still, Harvey Curtis Web- 
ster, Robert Hazel, Dayton Kohler, David Madden, and 
Others. 

SUBJECTS: Poetry, Fiction, Non-fiction, playwriting. 
PROGRAM: _ seminars, group sessions, 
lectures. 

FEES: $15 per week, Tuition; $4 per week, room. 
WRITE: Albert Stewart, Morehead State College, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 


consultations, 


The McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Seventh Year June 26 - July 1, 1961 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois (Greater St. Louis) 
Workshops in: short story, articles, juveniles, poetry, TV and 

Radio, novel, and teaching creative writing to children. 


LEADER AND LECTURER — HARRY EDWARD NEAL 


Write to Mildred Silver, Director, for information and reg- 
istration form. One COLLEGE CREDIT may be earned 


28th WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 24- AUGUST 11 


Outstanding Staff 

NOVEL Robie Macauley 
SHORT William Peden 
NONFICTION Edward Weeks 

Lavender 
POETRY Jean Garrigue 
JUVENILE... __Franklin Folsom 

Mary Elting 
DRAMA Herbert Blau 


Write John Wrenn, Associate Director, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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new AED Market Listing 
SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


All Florida Magazine, P.O. Box 5736, Jacksonville 
7, Florida. George M .Widney, Editor. Weekly maga- 
zine carried as supplement in 19 Florida daily (Sun- 
day) newspapers. Fiction accepted only from Florida- 
resident authors known to the editors. Articles on all 
aspects of Florida life and living—humor, light, his- 
torical, personalities, etc. No verse. No fillers. Car- 
toons, seldom. Photos required with most articles. 
Queries are optional, “but it’s easier on the author 
to know his chances.’ 4c per word. $2-$5 per photo 
published. Payment on publication. 

The American Weekly, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. John J. O'Connell, Editor. Weekly 
magazine included with Sunday newspapers. Articles 
on all subjects of general interest to the family, with 
emphasis on timeliness. 1000-2500 words. Uses 
Photos as illustrations and photo stories. Payment for 
prose up to $500. Payment on photos varies. Payment 
on publication. 

The Atlanta Journal and Constitution Magazine, 
Atlanta 2, Ga. George Hatcher, Editor. Articles, 
900-1200 words, with southern or Georgia slant. 
Queries preferred. Payment on publication. 

California Country Life, The Fresno Bee, Fresno, 
Bee, Fresno Calif. Leo A. Dollar, Editor. Weekly 
tabloid supplement to Fresno Bee. No fiction. Articles, 
strictly farm, up to 1200 words maximum (prefer no 
more than 750). Illustration material required. ‘“Good 
management angle best approach to us, following 
line of economical farming or saving by improved pro- 
cedures or practices.” 25c per in. $3 each for photos. 
Prefers to be queried in advance. Payment on publica- 
tion. 

Camerica, Dayton Daily News, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
Max Kohnop. Editor Weekend magazine section pub- 
lished each Sunday as supplement. Articles with illu- 
strations having application to Ohio area, particularly 
south and southwest portions of the state. Query 
before submitting material. Payment on acceptance. 

Empire, The Denver Post, 650 Fifteenth St., Denver 
1, Colorado. H. Ray Baker, Editor. (W-20) No fiction. 
Articles and photo stories of and about doings in the 
Rocky Mountain area, up to 1500 words. 2c per word. 
$5 per black and white photos. Up to $50 for 4x5 
color transparencies. Verse, $2. Queries perferred. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Hawaiian Holiday, The Honolulu Advertiser, P.O. 
Box 3110, Honolulu 2, Hawaii. Mrs. Irva Coll, Editor. 
Weekly with Sunday Advertiser, 15c per copy. No 
fiction. Articles, 250-300 words, Hawaiian subjects 
only. Magazine is aimed particularly at the visitor, 
with emphasis on things to do and places to see that 
also are of interest to permanent residents. ‘Hence, 
we are on the lookout for places of interest that are 
off the beaten track, or little-known bits of Island his- 
tory, particularly if they are tied to a place to be 
visited today.’’ Want good black and white photos of 
any Hawaiian subjects. 35¢ an inch, or at agreed- 
upon rates of $10 to $20 an article. $2 to $5 a 
photo. Queries preferred. Payment on publication. 

Midwest Magazine, Chicago Sun-Times, Chicago, 
Ill. Sidney C. Bulla, Editor. Weekly. No fiction. Articles 
on regional (Midwest) subjects, particularly with a 
vicarious appeal dealing with the entire range of hu- 
man experience, but the emphasis on social and family 
relationships. 600-1500 words. Photos to support 
stories. Must query first. Payment depends on material 
and display given, on publication. 

The New York Times Magazine, New York Times, 
Times Square, New York 36, N.Y. Lester Markel, 
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Editor. Sunday magazine that appears only in the New 
York Times. Free lance contributions are invited. 
Articles must be based on a specific news item or 
forthcoming event or reflect a trend or situation, 
(sometimes a season or significant anniversary) that 
makes them timely. Humor is welcome but material 
handled in the first person is seldom used. Light verse 
of high quality and news relevance is used occasion- 
ally. No fiction. ‘‘Ours is basically a news magazine. 
We define news in its broadest sense. We provide 
background on national and international news de- 
velopments, science, education, family life, social 
trends and problems, arts and entertainment, person- 
alities, sports, the changing American scene—virtually 
the whole human scope.”’ Articles 1800-3000 words, 
$300, on acceptance. Articles up to 1400 words, 
which usually run on one page, $250. Shorter pieces, 
400-1200 words, back of the book), approximately 
$30 per column (roughly 400 words). 

Parade Magazine, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Jess Gorkin, Editor. Weekly syndicated Sun- 
day newspaper magazine. No fiction. Articles almost 
entirely staff written. Accepts photos rarely at $25. 
Query in advance on any material to be submitted. 

Pictorial Review, 235 East 45th St., New York 17. 
E. F. Brockhaven, Editor. Published weekly with Hearst 
Sunday newspapers. No fiction or articles. Accepts 
cartoons, must be top flight and in color. No photos. 
Payment on acceptance. 

Southland Magazine, Long Beach Independent, 
Press-Telegram; Sixth and Pine, Long Beach 12, Calif. 
Fred Taylor Kraft, Editor. No fiction. Articles up to 
1200 words on the Southern California scene, So. 
Calif. personalties, outstanding hobbies, etc. Articles 
must be accompanied by black and white photos to 
be considered. Occasional picture stories with short 
copy blocks. $5 a tabloid column, on publication. 
Please query. 

State Magazine Section, The Sunday Gazette-Mail, 
Charleston, W. Va., Harold C. Gadd, Editor. Weekly, 
with Sunday paper (20c per copy). Very small market 
for fiction. Some is used, but romance and newlywed 
problems are taboo. Prefer unusual stories with a “‘it 
could be West Virginia’ setting. Fiction policy is to 
encourage West Virginia writers and ‘‘we stretch our 
rules for their benefit.’’ Some help, as time and a 
limited staff permit, is given beginners. Articles must 
be about West Virginia, past, present or future. 
Length varies with importance of subject matter. ‘Our 
advice to writers is to write as along as you have 
something necessary and important to the subject and 
then quit’’ Verse taboo. Ic per word. Photos $3 each. 
Payment on publication. Queries not necessary, but 
can save contributors time, if similar material has al- 
ready been published. 

Suburbia Today, 60 E. 56th, New York 22, N.Y. 
Ernest V. Hegh, Editor-in-Chief; Marion Lowndes, 
Editor. Monthly—newstand sales, distributed with over 
20 leading suburban newspapers. No fiction. Personal- 
ity interviews, subjects of suburban interest, about 
1200 words. Prose—$100 and up. Verse—$25 and 
up. Cartoons—$25 and up. Photos—ASMP rates. Pre- 
fer queries in advance about any material. Payment 
is on acceptance. 

Texas Sunday (roto), Houston Chronicle, Houston, 
Texas, William P. Steven, Editor; John L. Furneaux, 
Editor Texas Sunday (roto); Ed Mills, Editor Feature 
Magazine (ROP). Each published weekly. Fiction 
seldom bought. Articles on Texas Subjects. Prefer 
picture sets, with outlines to stories. Queries preferred. 
Standard rates on publication. 
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This Week Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. William 1. Nichols, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. The best way to learn the needs of This Week 
Magazine is to study current issues. High rates place 
Q@ premium on brevity, but nothing should be cut to 
the point where it loses color and character. All mate- 
rial submitted should be interesting to a mass audi- 
ence. Almost all non-fiction falls into four broad cate- 
gories: ‘‘you,’’ entertainment, problems and scoops. 
The “‘you’’ article is directly pointed to you, the 
reader. It helps the reader to better himself and ties 
in with his strong concern for his health, his family, 
his economic security. The entertainment piece can 
range from humor to high adventure—its main criter- 
ion is that it makes highly entertaining reading. 
problem article discusses questions of importance to 
the reader, from juvenile delinquency to community 
betterment to national defense. ‘’Scoops’’ are the 
rare articles which are both important and completely 
original—the kind of story which might be picked up 
later by the newspapers because of its news value. 
Articles which lend themselves to dramatic pictorial 
treatment are especially desired, and if professional— 
quality photos are available they should be submitted 
with manuscripts. The editors welcome outlines in 
advance of finished manuscripts. The preferred 
length for articles is from 1500 to 2500 words. 
Stamped, self addressed envelopes should be provided 
with all manuscripts. All non-fiction material should 
be addressed to Article Editor. $250-$1000 and up, 
on acceptance. 

Weekend Magazine, 231 St. James St. West, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. Hugh Shaw, Editor. No fiction. 
General articles of Canadian interest up to 3000 
words. First North American Rights or First Canadian 
rights by special arangement. Photo features in color 
and in black and white. Payment on acceptance. 

Your World, Tulsa World, Box 1770, Tulsa 2, Okla. 
Russell A. Gideon, Sunday Editor. No fiction. Query 
on articles. Payment on publication. 


TV 
MARKETS 


EASTERN MARKETS 


Armstrong Circle Theater—1! hr. dramatizations 
base on true events and the exploits of real people 
—must be contemporary. Script Editor, Barbara 
Schultz, Talent Associates, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York City. Scripts on assignment only. 


G. E. Theater—12 hr. anthology with strong star- 
ring roles. Get a release form in advance or query 
through your agent if you have an idea for this for- 
mat. Only material submitted by a recognized literary 
agent will be considered. Contact Art Semon, MCA- 
TV, 589 Madison Ave., New York. 


Lamp Unto My Feet—'% hr. dramatizations of 
moral and ethical problems in everyday life, followed 
by a discussion of each play’s theme by moderator 
and spiritual or lay authority. Open for script ideas. 
Contact Prentiss Childs, producer, CBS-TV, 545 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 
printed, embossed hard paper covers, 
$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 


No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Toylor, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


edited ~ spelling, punctuation, 
typed on bond 


Fee must accompany mss. 
Query on book lengths for ‘time schedule 
RAY SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Sonnet Sequences 


formerly edited by Murray Marshall 
Edited by Henry Picola 
966 East + Street 
Paterson 3, N. J. 


Has eae: Morris Reyburn, Mary B Wagner, 
dna Garde and Louis aun! 


SONG POEMS and 
SONGS WANTED 


Mail to: 


Tin Pan Al 
Box 405, Radio City Station, 


, Inc. 
York 19, N. Y. 


WRITE FILLERS AND ARTICLES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market. Every 
kind of filler and article taught ond illustrated. Learn 
the step-by-step procedure from one who has sold count- 
less articles to weekly and monthly magazines. Not a 
“tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 

. Davidson 


P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis a a of mss., with tips to 
aid your future work an expert ‘in. this field; 
1,000 minimum. Query on books. 
nclose return postage and fee. 

IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 


Unique Writers’ School —_— Salable Manuscript 


For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my Writers’ 
Colony? June 15-Dec. Any length of time. Experience this 
stimulating meeting of minds amidst beautiful surround- 

ings. Established 1938 (20 years in Chicago studio.) Also e 
correspondence courses. Boston or Miami classes. 


Mildred |. Reid, Writers’ Colony 


: MAKE SELL! 3.00 

: TRY SHORT a 3.00 
6— : LEARN TO EARN! 00 
e 17—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS!... 3.00 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 
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YOUR mss awkward 
phrases carbon. 
$1. wi plus 
Ss 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW!.........$1.25 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! ......... 2.56 
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_ Look Up and Live—' hr. mostly dramatic reli- 
ligious programs, also featuring popular entertainers 
and religious leaders. Scripts by assignment. Inquiries 
alone invited. R. F. Siemanowski, CBS-TV, 545 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


NBC Religious Program—¥2 hr. dramas, docu- 
mentaries and discussions. “Eternal Light’ (Jewish), 
“Frontiers of Faith’’ (Protestant) and ‘The Catholic 
Hour.”” For the Jewish scripts, contact Rabbi Arthur 
Chiel, 3080 Broadway, New York City; for the Catho- 
lic scripts, contact Richard Walsh, 50 East 42 St., New 
York City; for the Protestant scripts, contact Ben Wil- 
bur, Broadcasting and Film Commission, 475 Riverside 
Dr., New York 27. 


Omnibus—1 hr. program exploring the arts and 
sciences keyed to entertainment and education-live 
and some film. Scripts must be submitted by recogniz- 
ed agents only. Feature Editor. Mary V. Ahern, Saudek 
Associates, 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


True Story—'2 hr. live dramatic programs con- 
cerning the problems of everyday people and the per- 
plexities they face. One page outline preferred at first, 
break-down requested later, if acceptable. Interested 
in scripts with surprise ending; should have suspense, 
tight plot, varied themes and locales. No agent contact 
necessary. Writers New York vicinity preferred. Prod.- 
Director & Script Editor: Wesley Kenney, Stark-Lay- 
ton, 6 E. 45th St., New York. 


United States Steel Hour—1 hr. (alternates with 
Armstrong Circle Theatre) live dramatic shows utiliz- 
ing top stars and stories. Uses adaptations of stories, 
novels, most interested in originals on rican 
themes and locales. Must be submitted through ac- 
credited agent of high standing. Adaptations on as- 
signment only. Script Editor: William Herman, Theatre 
Guild, 27 W. 53rd St., New York. 


WEST COAST MARKETS 
BRENNAN WESTGATE PRODUCTIONS, 9336 Wash- 


ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


The Real McCoys—' hr. comedy series. Scripts 
on assignment only. Irving Pincus, Producer. 


CBS-TV, 7800 Beverly Blivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
Story Editor: Frank Glickman. 

Gunsmoke— hr. Western episodic series. Submit 
through agent only. 

Have Gun, Will Travel— 2 hr. Western series star- 
ring Richard Boone as former Army officer with gun 
for hire. Submissions through authorized literary 
agents only. 

Perry Mason—1] hr. mystery series based on Earle 
Stanley Gardner. Submissions through authorized 
literary agents only. 

Rawhide—1 hr. episodic Western film series. Con- 
tact Endre Bohem. Submissions through literary Agents 
only. 

Twilight Zone—12 hr. film anthology series based 
chiefly on the imaginative and suspenseful. Submis- 
sions through literary agents only. Contact Buck 
Houghton. 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS, 2400 W. Alameda 
Ave., Burbank, Calif. Story Editor: William B. Dover. 
Walt Disney Presents—1 hr. varied format. Occa- 
sional freelance. Query. 
E. S. W. ENTERPRISES, 780 Gower St., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. 
Barbara Stanwyck Theater— 2 hr. anthology series. 
Submit through agent. 
FOUR STAR FILMS, INC., Republic Studios, 4024 N. 
Radford, Ave., North Hollywood, Calif. Story Editor: 
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— Laemmle. Submit all material through agent 
only. 

The Detectives—'2 hr. episodic series starring 
Robert Taylor in the role of police captain, in New 
York. Scripts by assignment. Agent required. 

Rifleman— 2 hr. episodic series. Scripts by 
assignment. 

Wanted Dead or Alive—12 hr. episodic series 
about a bounty hunter. By assignment only. 

Zane Grey Theater—' hr. anthology Western 
series. Open to submissions of original ideas. 


DON FEDDERSON PRODUCTIONS, 780 N. Gower St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

The Millionaire—2 hr. drama, concerning what 
an individual does when given a million dollars. 
Scripts are assigned, through agent. If you have an 
idea for this series, submit outline to your agent. 


GOMALCO, INC., 404 N. Roxburg Dr., Beverly Hills, 
ver Writers and producers: Joe Connelly and Bob 
Leave It To Beaver—'2 hr. family-comedy series. 
Mostly staff written, but original story ideas have 
been accepted. 


GOODSON-TODMAN, ENT., LTD., 9460 Wilshire 
Bivd., Beverly Hills, Calif. Exec. Vice-Pres.: Harris L. 
Katleman. 

The Yank—'2 hr. Western about doctor—post 
Civil War period. Staff written. 


Las Vegas Beat—! hr. adventure with Vegas locale. 
Staff written. 


The Rebel— hr. Western (post Civ! War period). 
Submit through agent. Story Ed.—David Vietor. 


LASSIE TELEVISION, INC., 780 Gower St., Hollywood 
28, Calif. Story Editor: Maria Little. 

Lassie—'2 hr. boy-dog series. Submission prefer- 
able through agent. 


MARK VII PRODUCTIONS, 4024 Radford Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Dragnet, Black Cat, Noah’s Ark; The D.A.’s Man; 
Coffee, Tea or Milk. 


McGOWAN PRODUCTIONS, 915 N. Loa Brea St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Death Valley Days—!2 hr. historical Western. 
Drama with some factual basis, a sympathetic central 
character with a purpose, strong action climax but 
not a gunfight. Period: 1830-1900. Locale: the Far 
West. Sumbit through agent. 


MGM-TV, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, 
Calif. Material not needed at present. Query your 
agent in a couple of months regarding possible 
change in market. 

National Velvet, Father of the Bride, The Asphalt 
Jungle, Cain’s Hundred, Doctor Kildare, Harry's Girls 


NBC-TV, 5451 Marathon St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Bonanze—1! hr. film series about Virginia City 
1860 background. Scripts on assignment through 
agents. David Dortort, Producer. 


ONE STEP BEYOND PRODUCTIONS, 10202 Wash- 
ington Blivd., Culver City, Calif. Story Editor: Larry 
Marcus. 

One Step Beyond—12 hr. series based on stories 
prepared by the company. Scripts by assignment. 


OVERLAND PRODUCTIONS, INC., Revue Studios, 
Universial City, Calif. Producer, Earle Lyon. 
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Tales of Wells Fargo—'2 hr. series starring Dale 
Robertson. Submit through agent. 


REVUE STUDIOS, Story Dept. Universal City, Calif. All 
material must be submitted through agents. 


The Deputy—1 hr. series concerning a lawman, 
Henry Fonda, and his deputy, Allen Chase. Michael 
Kraike, Producer. 

G. E. Theater—'% hr. anthology. Originals and 
published material used. 

Leramie—1 hr. quality human interest series 
against a Wyoming in the 1870's background. Robert 
Pirosh, Producer. 

Bachelor Father—12 hr. detective crime series. 
Original and published material. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents—'2 hr. suspense film 
series. Published and original material used, pub- 
lished preferred. 

Wagon Train—1 hr. series about the overland 
trail to California. Open to submissions for original 
ideas and adaptations. Howard Christie, producer. 


SCREEN GEMS, INC., 1334 No. Beachwood Dr., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


Manhunt— hr. police series featuring San Diego 
Lt. and a police reporter. Scripts on assignment 
through agents. 

Dennis the Menace—'2 hr. situation comedy. 
Scripts by assignment through agents. 

Noked City—1 hr. police series featuring N.Y. 
City detectives and police. Scripts on assignment 
through agents. 

Route 66—1] hr. action adventure series about two 
young men traveling through the country trying to 
find roots. Scripts on assignment through agents. 


Donna Reed Show— 12 hr. situation comedy. Scripts 
on assignment, but submissions of originals through 
agents will also be considered. 


20th CENTURY-FOX TELEVISION, INC., 10201 W. 
Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. Story Editor: 
Anthony Muto. 


Aventures in Paradise—1 hr. sea-going adventures 
in the South Pacific. By assignment through agent. 


Hong Kong—1] hr. About an American newspaper 
correspondent in Hong Kong. 

The Many Loves of Dobbie Gillis—1/ hr. situation 
comedy. On assignment through agents. 


WARNER BROS., 4000 W. Warner Blivd., Burbank, 
Calif. Story Editor: Jim Barnett. Submit only through 
recognized literary agents. 


Bronco, Hawaiian Eye, Surfside 6, The Roaring 20's 
Cheyenne—1! hr. Western. 


Lewman—12 hr. western about Dan Troop (John 
Russell) in frontier Laramie. Submit through agent. 


Maverick—1 hr. western about the two gambling 
Maverick brothers. 


77 Sunset Strip—1 hr. series with emphasis on 
suspense and action. 
WYATT EARP ENTERPRISES, 780 N. Gower St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Wyatt Earp—' hr. Western starring Hugh 
O'Brian. Mostly staff written but open to original ideas 
submitted through agents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 
TWE DUNCAN SCHOOL OF ART 

2 LUWAMMA CIRCLE. ST AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 

Will Heideman’s new 1961 newly revised edition. ele 
training or professional style and plotting technique 

Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, household -— 
rewrites, etc. Complete with — Over 225 markets, 
month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. Other 
fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and $1.00 


N, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. A Glendale, Colif. 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 
Begin at the inni and end up selling. The most 
its kind on the morket, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations.) Not a “tell how’ but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Send stamp for porticulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 , Penna. 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
Eng Scotiand, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 

WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles , R 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return pe = 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


| BEST BOOK CONTEST 
| $1600 Cash Awards | 


Mail coupon below for full details or | 


send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. 
Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageont Press, Inc. 
| 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ-5 | 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 


FREE book, “How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,” and full details about your Best Book Contest. 
Mr. | 
Mrs. 


Inquiries confidential. 
If we think your manuscript has unusual publish- 
| ing possibilities we will offer you a straight royalty, | 
or will publish on a very reasonable subsidy. 


| 
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SHORT-SHORT STORY MARKETS 


Good short-shorts are wanted so much that many 
magazines pay as much for them as for longer 
stories. The preferred lengths are indicated by most 
of the magazines in the following list. Where not 
stated, they may be assumed to be 1,000-2,000. 

The list is confined to ines which offer a 
consistent market for short-shorts. Other publica- 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in the men’s field. Alden H. Norton, Editor. $150- 
$250. Acc. 

Alfred Hitchcock’s Mystery Magazine, 2441] Beach 
Court, Palm Beach Shores, Riviera Beach, Fla., 1000 
words or more. Any good story with a crime in it; 
emphasis on quality of writing, ‘though strength of 
plot cannot be ignored.” The TV show, “Alfred Hitch- 
cock Presents,’’ has first refusal option on all material. 
3c-6c. Acc. 

The Allied Youth, 1346 Commercial Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Fiction deals exclusively with 
problem of teenagers vs. alcohol, with no prohibitionist 
approach. Fiction and articles, 2,000 words or less. 
2c. Acc. 

Amazing Stories, Fact and Science Fiction, | Park 
Ave., New York 17. Action science-fiction 1,000 
words or more. Cele Goldsmith, Editor. 1c up. Acc. 

The American Girl, 830 Third Ave., New York 22. 
Magazine of the Girl Scouts of America, read by girls 
10-16. Fiction limited to 3,000 words; short-shorts 
1,000; 2 to 6-part serials-articles, 1,000-3,000 on 
the wide range of subjects of interest to teen-age girls. 
Mystery, adventure, school and family life, any of 
the problems confronting today’s teen-age girls. Mar- 
jorie Vetter, Fiction Editor. Iris Chekenlan, Articles 
Editor. Rates in line with magazines in the field. Acc. 

American Junior Red Cross News, | 8th and E Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. (October through May). 
Stories 1,000-1,500 words for children in grades 4-6 
about child life in other lands, holidays, animals. 
Stories 60-750 words for children in primary grades 
on subjects of special interest to this age group. 
Maurice Flagg, Editor. Nominal rates. Acc. 

The American-Scandinavian Review, 127 E. 73rd 
St., New York 21. 1,000-2,500 words. Must be on a 
Scandinavian topic or about Scandinavian or Scan- 
dinavian-Americans. Erik J. Friis, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilico of 
St. Anne, Que., Canada. Wholesome stories, generally 
avoiding slang. Rev. Robert Fouquet, C.Ss.R. Ic. Acc. 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 1,000- 
2,500 words. Stories of action, danger, and suspense 
in men’s field. Henry Steeger, Editor; Alden H. Norton, 
Executive Editor. $350-$750. Acc. 

The Atlantic Advocate, Gleaner Blidg., Phoenix 
Square, Frederiction, N. B., Canada. Around 1,500- 
2,500 words, preferably with Canadian Atlantic back- 
ground. To $50. Pub. L. $. Loomer, Managing Editor. 

Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. High literary 
quality (not religious theme) primary consideration. 
Adult stories only. Address Fiction Editor. Base rate 
1Yc up to 5c, depending on length and degree of 
quality. Acc. 

Boys Life Magazine, New Brunswick, N. J. 1,500- 
2,500 words. A few short-shorts for boys 10-16; es- 
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tions may use a short-short now and then—but 
only because it makes an exceptional appeal to the 
editor. 

Where prices are indicated, they are per word or 
per story. Acc. means payment on acceptance. 
Pub. means payment on publication. 


pecially seeks adventures or humor suitable for telling 
around campfires. Sample copy of magazine and folder 
information available on request. Harry Harchar, 
Editor; Frances Smith, Fiction Editor. Bob Hood, 
Articles Editor. $150 up. Acc. 

The Canadian Forum, 30 Front St., W., Toronto 
1, Canada. Non-romantic stories about 1,800 words, 
Canadian background preferred. Milton Wilson, Man- 
aging Editor. Payment in copies. 

Catholic Home Messenger, Canfield, Ohio. 1,800- 
2,000 words; adult fiction pointing up social, family, 
and religious problems. Aloysius W. Milella, S.S.P., 
Associate Editor. 2c up. Ist of month after acc. 

The Catholic World, 401 W. 59th St., Stories of 
high quality on modern themes. Rev. John B. Sheerin, 
C.S.P., Editor. About $7.50 a page. Pub. 

Children’s Playmate. 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. Rosemary Hart, Editor. Seasonal stories, 600- 
1200 words, 6-12 years. 1% per word and up. 

Christian Life Magazine, 33 S. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, III. Inspirational news and business maga- 
zine for alert Christians. Uses interpretive reporting 
to show how God is at work today in and through in- 
dividuals, organizations and churches. Such features, 
1,800-2,200 words in length, should be supported by 
evidence of changed lives, either through conversion 
or deepened relationship to Christ. How-they-did-its 
reporting how problems were overcome or needs met 
in such areas as Sunday school teaching, church build- 
ing and church purchasing may be 1,500-1,800 words 
in length. Photographs definitely an asset. Buys tightly 
plotted fiction, in which a spiritual message is an 
integral part, not tagged on. 2,000 words preferred. 
True adventure, written as first person ‘‘confessional’’ 
or third person narrative, 1,500-2,500 words, will be 
favorably considered. Spiritual conversions, answers to 
prayer and missionary adventures fall in this category. 
ses on publication, two cents per word. Photos, 

3-$5. 

Chritsian Trails, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pr. Stories with Christian background for Juniors and 
Intermediates. 1000-1500 words in length. 1 Yee Acc 
Write for sample copy before submitting fiction to 
Lenora A. Schroeder, Assoc. Editor. 

Collage Magazine, 1882 N. Orleans, Chicago 14, 
Ill. David Priess, Editor and Publisher. Vignettes-not 
more than 850 words, introspective stories usually 
dealing primarily with a single situation, individual, 
oral or philosophical idea. 1¢ word. Pub. 

Cosmopolitan, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 19. 
1,500-3,500 words. Sophisticated, adult material, fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Robert C. Atheton, Editor. Rates 
$500-$5000. Acc. 

Council Fires, Third and Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Stories with Christian background, 1,500-2,00 words. 
Lenora A. Schroeder, Assc., Editor. 1 Yac. Acc. Write 
for sample copy before submitting fiction for teens 
and adults. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Country Club Woman, George F. Walsh, Pub. Co., 
‘Harding Hwy., Landisville, N. J. Short stories and 
articles that reflect quality and authenticity. Pay- 
ment by arrangement. Query Editor, A. R. Ammons as 
this is a new market. 

The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, 
Man., Canada. Stories should, for the most part, have 
a farm, small town or outdoors setting, ranging to 
3500 words, but preferably between 2500 and 3500, 
with sound characterizations and plots. 

Croisier Family Monthly, Onamia, Minn. 1,500- 
2000 words. Stories of a wholesorne but not 
“‘preachy”’ character, appealing to Catholic families. 
Rev. Robert H. Fix, O.S.C., Editor. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Dell Crossword Puzzles, Dell Publishing Company, 
Inc, 750 Third Ave., New York 17. 500 words maxi- 
mum. Mystery stories based on a gimmick that the 
reader may be able to spot in order to solve the 
mystery. ‘The mystery need not be a murder 
mystery—as a matter of fact, we prefer something 
lighter. We do not want anything gruesome or gory 
under any circumstances. All the clues must appear in 
the story, but they should not be obvious.’’ Kathleen 
Rafferty, Editor. $15-$20. Acc. 

The Eagle’s Feather, 2412 Oleander Dr., Wilming- 
ton, N.C. (Q) Hugh Collins, Editor. Strictly fiction. 
Top four stories in each issue to be awarded prizes. 
Otherwise, no payment. 

Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 505 Park Ave., 
Ave., New York 22. Quality short-shorts of detection, 
crime, etc., 1,500-2,000 words. Paul W. Fairman, 
Managing Editor. 3c-5c. Acc. 

Escapade, 1472, Broadway, New York 36. Strong 
earthy fiction in the O’Hara and Hemingway vein 
1,250 words up. Douglas Allen, Editor. Top rates. 30 
days after acc. 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. Quality 
stories on any subject. Arnold Gingrich, Editor and 
— Payment according to quality and length. 

Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. ‘We prefer stories with a strong emotional 
appeal, realistic situation that homemakers can iden- 
tify with. Present need is for love stories. Heavily 
stocked with stories about children, teen-agers, older 
persons. No straight crime detection or sordid situa- 
tions desired. Little interest in the trick situation 
short-short.’’ Robert M. Jones, Editor; Maxine Lewis, 
Fiction Editor. No set rates. Acc. 

sion, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
1,000-1,500 words. Stories of a general nature; ad- 
venture, romance, mystery, etc. Eileen O’Hayer, Man- 
aging Editor. Good rates. Acc 

Family Herald, 245 St. James St., W., Montreal. 
Que., Canada. 1,500 words or more; romance, 
venture, mystery, etc., for rural family audience. 
V. A. Pope, Editor. $100. Acc. 

Fantastic Universe, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 
1,000 words or more—science fiction or fantasy. 
Hans Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Press, Inc., 580 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. Any length—especially 
vignettes under 500 words. Any themes of science 
fiction or other imaginative types of fantasy; stress 
on novelty of concept. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Fling Festival, 44 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. 
Strictly male fiction. Surprise endings wanted if the 


— TOO MANY REJECTIONS? 


ou need constructive 
ol ‘om an exper teacher of poetics. Critic 
for individuals and py Traditional or modern poetry. 
| have helped many outstanding poets in 21 years in 
college and adult education. Small $1 fee for first 25 
lines. For further information, write me. 


MARCUS Z. LYTLE 
2555 Encinal Ave. Montrose, Calif. 


Join our successful authors In a 
You g complete and reliable publishing 


report & copy of Publish Your 
CARLTON PRESS Dept. A2E 
84 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


rogram: publicity, advertising, 
books. Speedy, efficien 
service. Send for FREE noms 
BOOK LENGTH SPECIAL 
During the summer months I will give you my com- 
service on of 80, we or more, 


90c 100 words. This includes correction 
SPELLIN AWKWARD GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, 
revising when I see I can gn EF. a paragraph, or the plot, 


and finished typing for ae 
be rates— $1 per wane or 28c per page. 
Bond paper, carbon, rea work. 
Take advantage of my years of experience. 4 
graduate, a teacher, from a family of authors, and, 
of all, I sincerely wish to help you succeed. 
Let me know your problems. 
EVA 
1, Curryville, Missouri 


Your friendly typist 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Editing, revising, 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 


articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 0 
thousand word “IRMA A BRI 

BRINK 


San eS 1918 to 1943 
2411 Street, Sacramento, 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. |! 
may be able to help you see your name in print and make 

money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Porticulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 146A New Ulm, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per Thousand Words 
Minor corrections; carbon copy and extra first and last sheets. 
MIMEOGRAPHING 


2s per pase. Minimum order — 100 
I! work guaranteed to be ac: and neot. 

27 Years Experience 

Helen M. M 
121 S. Petomee St. Waynesboro, Pe. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
Publishers’ W: Id, and so do we! Send for 


eekly shou 

our free folder i Py a low cost ar service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on po 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


NOVELS Ghosted 


nen Criticism won't help unless you know how 
revise 

Send your novel to me for that finer touch of an 
expert before ~¢ send it to li He de- 
mands a skillfully written ae nicely edited manuscript. 


per four comple pages typed on bond. 
erms, as convenient. 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for 
price. 


Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for 
au 
Let me do it for you—to be sure It’s right. 


Marie Adams 


1694 Blair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 


May, 1961 
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twist can’t be pegged. “We like the man to have 
the upper hand—to come out ahead.’’ Length 1,500- 
_— words. Arv Miller, Editor-Publisher. $75-$150. 

Forum, University of Houston, Houston 2, Texas. 
(Q) Donald W. Lee, Editor. Short stories, articles 
(letters, science and the arts) aimed at lay reader of 
discrimination, to 3500 words. No payment at present. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York 19. 1,500-5,000 words; novels, 18,000-32,000 
No restrictions as to type of story, theme, etc. How- 
ever, no Westerns or mysteries. Wade H. Nichols, 
Editor; Manon Tingue, Fiction Editor. Highest rates. 


The Grizzly, 1844 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27, 
Calif. Military, action, adventure stories with ro- 
re. 1,500-2,000. Worth Larkin, Editor. $25 
up. Pub. 

Highlights for Children. Honesdale, Pa. (M) Dr. 
Gary Cleveland Myers, Editor. For children 2-12. 
— more seasonal stories, especially winter. 4c-15c 
word. 

Hi-Venture, 8 St. Clair Ave., E., Toronto 7, Canada. 
Colorful lively fiction, 1,500-2200 words Photo stories 
also used. Slanted for girls and boys 12-15 yrs. Pay- 
ment varies. Acc. 

The Holy Name Journal, 14] £. 65th St., New 
York 21. Fiction of a manly, religious character con- 
forming to Catholic teaching. — ny Larnen, O.P., 
Editor. About $6 a printed page. Pub 

Home Life, 127 Ninth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wholesome stories with a message on any phase of 
family living. 750, 1,500, 2,250-3,000 words. Joe 
W. Burton, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

Hoofs and Horns, 4425 E. Fort Lowell Road, 
Tucson, Ariz. Stories 1,200-2,000 words; must relate 
to rodeos or Western horse sports and must be authen- 
tic—no dude stuff. Particularly in need of exciting 
anecdotal type “as told to’’ stories from old-timers of 
the west who want to re-hash some of their experi- 
ences with qualified writers. These will be usually il- 
lustrated, but loan of authentic picture source will 
be appreciated. Willard H. Porter, Editor. 2c. Acc. 

The Husk, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa, 
is in need of short stories. Query 

The Improvement Era, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Stories of high moral character; may be 
as brief as 500 words. Doyle L. Green, 1 c. Acc. 

Ingenue, Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. (Bi-M-25) ““Adult’’ fiction for teens; prota- 
ganist about 16. Real problems of today’s teens. 
Maximum length 5,000. Good rates. Acc. 

Jack and Jill, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Mrs. Nancy K. Ford, Story 
Editor. Karl K. Hoffman, Publisher. Uses stories both 
fantasy and realistic up to 2,000 words. ‘’Read- 
Aloud” stories 400-500 words. Acc. 

Junior Life, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Publication of four Lutheran church bodies. Stories 
1,200 words for children 9-1 1—character-building 
stories of herosim, adventure, mystery, nature and 
animals, travel etc.; good plot and lots of action essen- 
tial. Deloris Kanten, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

Ladies Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5, Pa. Does not specify lengths, types, or 
subjects. ““We buy fiction, long or short whatever it 
may be about if we like it.’’ Bruce Gould and Beatrice 
Blackmar Gould, Editors. Top rates ($,000 mini- 
mum). Acc. 

The Lamp, Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. Around 
1,000-1,600 words; Catholic in tone. Fr. Ralph 
Thomas, Editor. 2. c. Acc. 

Leatherneck Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. Plot essential—not mere incident. Must have 
appeal to Marines. Karl A. Schuon, Managing Editor. 
$100 up. Acc 

The Lookout, Hamilton Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. 1,000-1,400 words. Must have wholesome- 
ness and effective ‘storytelling style. Should appeal to 
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the average adult and older young person in Bible 
gh or Sunday school. Jay Sheffield, Editor. Usually 

The iadlioaiis, 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, 
Pa. Stories appropriate to a religious publication, 500 
words up. Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 1¢-2c. Pub. 

Macabre, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, Conn. 
A semi-annual. Short stories, articles and verse on 
weird, eerie, supernatural subject matter. No humor, 
no science fiction. Sharter prose pieces given prefer- 
ence. Sample, 30c. Pays in contributor copy only. 
Joseph Payne Brennan, Editor. 

Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. 
Stories 1,200-1,500 words. Sr. M. Walter, Editor. 
New York 17, 500- 


varying rates. Pub. 

Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., 

2,000 words; crime fiction, tough, hardbodied, un- 
sentimental, complete stories rather than ‘snappers or 
gimmicks.’” John Underwood, Editor. 2c-5c, occasion- 
ally much higher. Acc. 

Man to Man, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. Strong 
masculine themes with woman interest preferred. Plot- 
ting must be fresh and action stem from character. 
Twist endings are used, but are not a must. In either 
case there must be sufficient identification with the 
characters to provide emotional impact. Little use for 
animal stories, — or historicals. Everett Meyers, 
Editor. $50 up. 

The Marion, rye W. 63rd St., Chicago 29. 

Cathethical, inspirational and Marian articles, with 
Catholic background. Specification sheet on request. 
P.P. Cinikas, M.1.C., Editor. le up. Pub. 
Marriage, The Magazine of Catholic Family Living, 
formerly The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Articles and 
fiction up to 2,000 words, generally on family life. 
Rev. Raban Hathorn, O.S.B., Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Mature Years, 201 Eighth Ave., S., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. Articles and fiction of special interest to older 
adults. John W. Cook. le up. Acc. 

Ed McBain’s Mystery Magazine, Pocket Books, Inc., 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. Crime detective or 
mystery story, provided it is honest, realistic, tough- 
minded and unsentimental. Best in quality, ideas, 
ae and writing. Short-stories, 2,000-3,500 words, 

200 


McCall's, 230 Park Ave., New York 17. Stories 
with good characterizations, well-defined plots, and 
good writing. Subject matter should be cheerful. 
Margaret Cousins, Managing Editor; Beverly Jane 
Loo, Fiction Editor. First-class rates, Acc. 

Mike Shayne Mystery Magazine, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16. Detective and mystery stories of all 
schools, 1,000-words up. Cylvia Kleinman. Ic. Acc. 

The Miraculous Medal, 475 E. Chelten Ave., 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. Short-stories to 750 words; 
short stories to 2,500 words; need not be religious 
but must agree with Catholic teaching. Rev. Joseph A. 
Skelly, C.M. ¢ up. 

Mr. Magazine, 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. A 
wide range of fiction from 1,500 to 3.500 words. 
Prefers stories centering on man-woman relationships. 
Mood may be either humorous or serious, but total 
impact should be optimistic. Plotting must be fresh, 
movement swift and action entertaining. Emotional 
impact should evolve from character rather than trick 
plotting. Everett Meyers, Editor. $50 up. Pub. 

The National Jewish Monthly, B'nai B’rith Blidg., 
1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Fiction and non-fiction of Jewish interest 1,000-2,000 
words up. Edward E. Grusd. 2c-5c. Acc. 

Skiing News Magazine, Box 15338, Lakewood 
Branch, Denver 15, Colo. Stories dealing with skiing. 
Bob Parker. $35 up. Pub. 

New England Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 200- 
1,500 words. Should deal with rural life. D. S. Wat- 
son, Editor. 30c per published inch. Pub. 

The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 36. 
— of high quality, often satirical. Good rates. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Nugget Magazine, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
1,000 words up. Off-beat stories with strong writing 
and plots to appeal to adult male audience; also intel- 
ligent humor and satire. George Wiswell, Editor. $100 
up. Pub. 

Official Crosswords Puzzles, Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 750 Third Ave., New York 17. Same re- 
quirements as Dell Crossword Puzzles, above. 

Pandora, 682 Kern St., Richmond, Calif., new pub- 
lication to appear this fall. Short stories, 1,000- 
5,000 words. Serious woman’s magazine, aimed at 
readers who are interested in informed discussions on 
the status, problems and achievements of women in 
a changing society and a post-feminist era. Pub. 

Partners, The Magazine of Labor and Management, 
737 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Official publi- 
cation of the National Labor-Management Founda- 
tion. Stories 800-1,000 words based strictly on in- 
dustrial employment situations. Maurice R. Franks, 
Editor. 3c. Pub. Manuscripts to be sent to Mr. Eugene 
Gay Tifft, Managing Editor, Box 8, Lakeview, Erie 
County, New York. 

PIP (Photographs - International Publicity), 507 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. Stories for Great Britain that 
do not exceed 1,500 words. First rate magazine ma- 
terial. Prefer to work from clippings and answers take 
a long time to come through. Rate of pay is 50% 
royalties. Thomas D. W. Friedman, Manager. 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 800- 1,500 
words. Prefers clever plots with ironic twists. No 
vignettes or mood pieces. Stories must appeal to 
young urban men. Jack Kessie, Managing Editor. 
$600. Acc. 


Pocket Crossword Puzzles, 750 Third Ave., New 
York 17. Same requirements as Dell Crossword 
Puzzles, above. 


Power, 1825 College Ave., Wheaton, Ill. 1,200- 
1,800 words. Primarily teen-age fiction, but stories of 
adults in early 20’s are used also. Contemporary set- 
ting, U. S. or foreign, with problem solved through 
ingenuity, hard work, and skill of protogonist. Stories 
should show the reality of the Christian way of life, 
but without obvious moralizing. Surprise endings or- 
dinarily not desired. If unacquainted with this market, 
write for ‘‘Tips to the Writer’’ (booklet and samples) 
before submitting MSS. James R. Adair, Editor. $20- 
$30. Three weeks after acc. 


The Progressive Farmer, 546 Rio Grande Bldg., 
Dallas, Tex. Stories $1,500-3,000 words appealing to 
entire family, preferably with Southern rural back- 
ground. Eugene Butler, Editor. 4c up. Acc. 


Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 1,200- 
1,400 words. ‘‘Short-shorts must have substance in 
spite of their brevity. A good one should give the 
reader the same amount of emotional satisfaction as 
a longer story. Of course the theme may more 
simple. The twist ending is permissable only when it 
is legitimate and when it gives the reader delight.’ 
Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor. Standard rates for 
a mass circulation magazine, with the added provi- 
sion that a writer will awlays be rewarded for a 
superior performance. Acc. 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart, Box 304, Cham- 
berlain, So. Dakota. Open to fiction, articles of gen- 
eral interest, and biographies. ‘‘We have a theme for 


WRITE FOR JUVENILES; RELIGIOUS 


Have you tried and failed? SEND ME YOUR REJECTS! 
1 will pinpoint the flaws, tell EK. what your story or 
article needs. | have sold hundreds ; my own work is 
in many current TODAY. My 
criticism, $1 per thousand words with manuscript. 


N. M. STEWART 
4180 Mountain Drive Sen Bernardino, California 


May, 1961 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Error-free, checked for spelling, researched if requested, 
edited on request, typed on corrasible bond paper with 
carbon and extra first sheet. $1.00 per 1,000 words for 
typing. Research, editing and typing $2.00 per 1,000 
words. $5.00 minimum. Fees must accompany manu- 
scripts with sufficient return postage. All work on per- 
sonal basis; ghosting by special arrangement; advice as 
requested by author on plotting, etc. We take special 
pride in each piece of work. 
Frederick A. Raborg, Jr. 
1809 Cornell Avenue 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


POETS 
nstruction: 


THE SHAPING OF POEMS AND MAKING OF SALES, 
5 step-by-step lessons, $25.00. 
Criticism: 
Poetry 5c per line; prose $1 thousand words. 
Complete manuscript service 
Ruth Averitte 
2253 Fairmount Avenue Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
ast — Accurate — Neat 


One Carbon if desired 


AGNES C. 


387 Ward Ave. 4, N.Y. 


DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE PLOTTING 


You needn't. We can teach you to make ——e- t 
Easiest Part of your Writing and to Build Plots 

then you can write them into stories. Plotti ae Be 
Easy. Write for particulars. Plotting can be 

We are Plotting Specialists. We can plot own Story 
Idea for you. Particulors free. 

Have you a Rejected Story? Why not let us Rewrite it 
for yor? We may be able to make it Salable. Write for 
free partciulars. It’s worth a try. 

Delano Publishers 


232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dolla 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—$3 per 100 pages 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dallas, Texas 


| _ 50c per 1000 Words 
| 
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every month of the year. Anyone wishing to submit 
articles should write and ask for the theme that they 
may slant their articles in that direction.” 1,500 to 
3,000 words. Rev. Howard Melzer, $.C.J., Editor. 
1Yac. Acc. 

Revealing Romances, 23 W. 47th St., New York 
36. Dramatic, realistic confession stories to 10,000 
words. Rose Wyn, Editorial Director; Shirley Brown- 
rigg, Senior Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

Rogue, P.O. Box 230, Evanston, III. (M-50) Wm. L. 
Hamling, Editor. Don Gold, Assoc. Editor, receives 
Fiction. Short fiction wanted, semi-satirical humor- 
about 1,500 words. Must tell a story. No vignettes, 
incidents, or New Yorker ramblings. 

The Saint Mystery Magazine, 320 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1. 1,000-1,500 words. Any type of story dealing 
with crime. Emphasizes quality, characterization. Hans 
Stefan Santesson, Editor. 1c. Month before pub. 

Secrets, 23 W. 47the St., New York 36. Strong 
confession stories that will hit home with our wage- 
earner class readers. Short stories to 6,500 words, 
novelettes to 10,000 words. Rose Wyn, Editorial Di- 
rector; Shirley Brownrigg, Senior Editor. 3c up. Acc. 

The Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N.J., 
1,000-2,000 words. Stories of general interest to 
ordinary readers. Catholic religious tone preferred but 
-— necessary. Rev. Ralph Gorman, Editor. $200 up. 

cc. 

Sir! 21 W. 26th St., New York 10. 1,000-10,000 
words. Dramatic action, outdoor rough and virile stor- 
ies for men; can have a love interest. Suggest reading 
magazine before submitting. Adrian B. Lopez, Editor. 
$75-$350. Pub. 

Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H., Fiction about skiers 
and skiing up to 2,500 words. 5-7 c per word. Pub. 

Sports Afield, 959 8th Ave., New York 19. Some 
fiction related to hunting and fishing. Ted Kesting. 
Good rates. Acc. 

Spree. 8511 Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
Dayid Zenter, Editor. Man-woman type gusty fiction, 
not too subtle or sophisticated. Sexy humor, articles 
and off-beat stories. 1,000-2,000 words. About 3c 
word. Pub. 

Straight, Hamilton Ave., at 8100, Cincinnati 31, 
Ohio. 1,500-1,800 words. Must appeal to teenagers, 
and boys and girls should be main characters. Well- 
constructed, interesting, exciting plots; Christian char- 
acter-building elements without being preachy. Pre- 
ference for surprise endings. Mrs. Bee Nelson, Editor. 
lc per word, 15th of month after acceptance. 

‘Teen Magazine, 5959 Hollywood Bivd., Los An- 
geles 28, Calif. Chiefly girl-boy romance to 1,700 
words. Desire good picture-copy story of outstanding 
teenage activities. Payment up to $250. Charles 
Laufer, Editor. To $125. Acc. 

Teen Talk, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
Publication of four Lutheran church bodies. Fiction 
under 2,000 words which will enable early teen-age 
readers to make personal social adjustments to appre- 
ciate people, places, history, nature, science, etc. 
Popular subjects: dating, parties, school affairs, my- 
stery, adventure. Deloris Kanten, Editor. 1c. Acc. 

Topper, 8511 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
David Zentner, Editor. New Playboy-type men’s maga- 
zine, appealing to sophisticated young men. $100 
and up minimum fiction and articles; satire, humor, 
profiles, personality pieces, music, food, with bite 
and wit. 


True Confessions, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36. 
1,500-2,500 words. First-person stories on «ny sub- 
jects of interest to teenagers and young won-en, with 
emphasis on emotional conflict experience. by the 
narrator. Writing must be strongly realistic. No stories 
with trick endings; the situation should build up to a 
natural resolve and not be dependent on last-minute 
twist. Florence J. Schetty, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

True Love Stories, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
1,000 words. Teen courtship and marital problems, 
emotionally told in first person. Abner Sundell, Editor. 
$50-$75. Acc. 

True Nurse Stories, 2726 N. Harlem Ave., Elm- 
wood Park, Ill. First issue to appear Aug., 1961. ““Con- 
fessions’’ and “‘rorrance’”’ type features from 4,000 
words to 8,000, written in the first person. Ann nar- 
ration must have some authentic hospital, medical or 
nursing background. For professional authors, from 4c 
Frank R. Steele, Editor. 

True Story, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 3,000- 
10,000 words. First-person stories of everyday prob- 
lems; heroine learns through some kind of human 
experience a lesson pointing to a better way of life. 
Writing should be emotional, characterization em- 
phasized. Surprise endings suitable but not required. 
Also information articles with strong reader identifi- 
cation. 5c word. Acc. 

U.S. Lady, 1823 Jefferson Place, N.W. Washington 
6, D. C. 1,00012,000 words. Must have military 
angle, or interest to service wives or service women. 
Alvadee Adams, Editor. $10-$20. Pub. 

Victorian Magazine, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. Dra- 
matic, well-constructed stories 1,000-2,000 words 
with character and plot, the action of which “hinges 
on the multiple choices that confront men and women 
in today’s world’; no artificial twists. Articles, secular 
and religious, are also welcomed. 1,300 word features 
to interest wives, husbands teen-agers and career 
women are sought. Vy. Rev. Msgr. Nelson W. Logal, 
Editor. 4c. Pub. 

The Villager, 135 Midland Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
Fiction to 2,000 words. 

The War Cry, 860 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
Published by the Salvation Army. Stories 1,50012,000 
words with a single protagonist with one major prob- 
lem, which should be solved through right thinking 
and action from the Christian standpoina. Also in- 
spriational and informational articles with evangelical 
Christian slant, 1,000-1,700 words. Col. R. Lewis 
Keeler, Editor. Generally $20-$30 on acc. Specifica- 
tion sheets and sample copies available to writers. 

The Woman Bowler, 1225 Dublin Rd., Columbus 
8, Ohio. Norma Kirkendall, Editor. Bowling fiction 
with emphasis on women bowlers or family bowling. 
Approx. Ic per word. Stories should run from short- 
stories to short stories of approx. 2,000 words. Pub. 

The Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., 
Dayton 2, Ohio. 1,200-1,400 words. Mystery, ad- 
venture, humor, school life, etc., appealing to junior 
high school age. Nothing in violation of the best 
moral and educational principles. Serials limited to 
six chapters. James T. Feely, Editor. $100 up. Acc. 

Youth, Fifth and Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. 
1,500-2,500 words. Character-building, non-moral- 
izing stories with characters of high school to young 
adult period. Kenneth F. Hall, Editor. Basic rate 4c 
per 1,000 words. Acc. 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 


sell by all means send them for mark 


eading and handling fee: $3 each. 


10% commission on sales. 


in eting. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous book! 
a salable be mailed free 


THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
ts te ae charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


of 
OBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New 
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ADEAS... 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 12c 
a word, first insertion, 10c a word, subsequent con- 
secutive insertions of the Adea without change; no 
agency commission allowed. A checking copy of the 
magazine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must 
reach us by the 28th of the second month —s 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use 
display advertising only, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


FOOL-PROOF writing problem 


$1 


WRITERS’ CLUB (Doug Couden’s ‘Orig- 
inal’ months’ mem includes 


. WCC, 2815 


WRITER'S BULLETIN. Elders, 
Chippewa Street, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


OLD HOUSE, in colorful old 
town. Full price . Marguerette Gi pg Green Moun- 
tain Falls, 


MANUSCRIPT & MARKET SYSTEM. 
and efficient. 


‘methods $1.00. Postpaid ia? 
Stubio, Box 104-R Topton, N 


HOW TO INCREASE Ry ee 75c. Delano Pub- 


for $1 oo will 
list of 1001 items that are now ready tor age in vast 
files. Pick your subject and complete will for 


be sent 
s00 have do is write it. 


SERVICES 
DIFFICULT LETTER? Your 
1 
fidentio RFECT FECT LETTERS, Box 231, 23 
YOUR STORIES odopted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
Page 25. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


HEARTACHES? Problems? Need advice? retuin 52.08. 
No ore. Con I. THE SYMPATHETIC NER, 
Box 231, Franklinville, N.Y. 


Worried? 
venue, 


ADD TO YOUR STORIES! Hard- 


Gerald Sd Recearch 1021 Moin St., 


Lancaster, Texas. 
COPYING 
PHOTO-COPY, 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TO research an 
1.00. No cheques. RESEARCH, 


LEARN HOW TO research an article. 
4 cheques. RESEARCH, Box 


Box Fronklinville, 


A&J MARKET LISTS ARE KEPT UP- 
TO-DATE BY QUERYING EDITORS 
EACH MONTH ABOUT CORREC- 
TIONS AND CHANGES. 


May, 1961 


Looking for 
PUBLISHER ? 


Your book can be published, promoted, 7 eae 
by a successful, reliable company for 
personal service. All Subjects Invited . 
non-fiction, poetry, etc. 

Write for our % 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. BB-1, 120 W. 31 St., New York 
In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., A. 30 28 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MARKET 
LISTS EVERY MONTH 


MARKET LISTS STILL AVAILABLE 


Handy Market List. January, 1961 

Little Magazines. October, 1960 
Juvenile Magazines, February, 1961 
Poetry (including light verse) March, 1961 


Fillers Markets, Conferences, April, 1961 
Book Publishers. August, 1959 
Greeting Cards, Plays, Syndicates, Nov., 1960 


Religious Magazines. October, 1960 

Company Publications, Business Mags. Decem- 
ber, 1960 

Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
r, do 

| enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$4.00 for 2 years (saving me $2 over 
single copy cost) 
Se. $2.50 for 1 year 

50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 

(Single copies 25¢ each) 


City & State 


SOCIAL 


f romance thru 
plene to help lonely, refined, marriageable men — 
d compatible friends. Mg confidential service . 
1922...Sealed particu. 


Vast nationwide 
lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, box 968, jecksonville, Plorids, 


$1 


the Author in Search of o = Packed with 
ow your manuscript can be transformed into a 
WRITERS. If you are a writer—Writel!! Stop 
Problems? Perplexed? Complete 
Answered, $5. Three Questions, $1 
San Francisco, 16, California. 
[| 


Next month in 


uthor 


ournalist 


beginning a series on 
“IF ILWERE STARTING TO WRITE TODAY” 


as told by 


MARGARET COUSINS, RICHARD GEHMAN 
NORMAN M. LOBSENZ, FRANK L. HARVEY 


A&J “LETTER OF THE MONTH’ CONTEST 
CASH PRIZES AND AWARDS. FULL DETAILS PAGE 2 IN THIS ISSUE 


plus A&J market lists 
@Travel - Farm - Reprints 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 MARTIN DRIVE 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


| want to keep my market lists up-to-date. Please enter my subscription for 


one year, $2.50 
[] two years, $4.00 (50c additional, per year, outside the U.S.) 
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